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Books That Help in Business 


These books have been selected among hundreds of others 
and listed here because they are the most practical on the sub- 
jects they cover. They give the actual practice of business. They 


are books of facts, written by business men. 


Whatever they 


teach is taught from the ground up. The style is clear and easy 
to understand. 


Business Education 


Men Who Are Making America, by B. C. Forbes. 
6x9 inches; cloth cover; price $3.00. Postpaid. 
(Sent on approval.) 


This book contains intimate studies of of fifty of the most promi- 
nent men in the world of Banking and Commerce in America, from 
actual interviews with these men. It is an accurate record of their 
lives, methods, accomplishments, business principles and their various 
activities. B. C. Forbes is the man who has the reputation of being 

to big men than any other writer in America. 
is taken behind the scenes and into the intimate con- 


a Morgan, William H. =e an “D. Rockefeller, Jacob H. 

Sehitt, Charles H. aan James Speyer, Frank A. Vanderlip, 

F. W. Woolworth, etc., etc. 

Finance, Business and the Business of Life, by 
B. C. Forbes. 339 pages; cloth; 6x9 inches; 
price $1.50. Postpaid. (Sent on approval.) 


Made up of studies of contemporary men and events. It tells 
about success of every kind in business, in finance, prestige and 
power and also about the only success that is worth while—con- 
tentment and happiness. 

Bach > a my a call to action, full of thought, vim and energy. 
Here are some of the chapters: You Have to Stand on Your Own 
Feet—Enthusiasm, the Basis of Success—Brains, Not Birth, Count— 
Who Gets the Big Plums?—Priceless Things That Money ger 
Buy—A Sure Thing in Wall Street—H the Working Man 
Chance?—It Can’t Be Done—When You Have the Blues—Stuff Big 

Bankers Are Made Of—Labor Is Wealth—What a Dollar Does— 
Can an Honest Man Stay in Business?—To Be Happy—The Elixir 
of Life—The Under Dog—Success on $25.00 a Week—etc., etc. 


How to Get Ahead, by Albert W. Atwood. 277 
pages; price $1.25. Postage extra. 


Gives workable methods of saving and investing. Shows how to 
id money judiciously; how to save it intelligently and invest it 
. Some of the chapters: Personal ance—Family Finance— 
Saving on Small Wages—Road to Business Success—Making Money 
Work—Your — Partner Is a Bank Account—The Best Insurance 
Policy—Owning Home—Various Investments and Their Advan- 
gea—Safety 4 High Income, Especially for the Small Investor— 
How to Avoid Loss. The last chapter, full of ‘‘don’ts’’ for the saver 
‘and the investor, is worthy of special mention. 


The Art of Extempore Speaking, by Abbe Bau- 
tain. 234 pages; cloth; 5%x9%; price $1.50. 
Postage 10 cents extra. 


Shows how to develop our natural ability to express ourselves in 
0 and gives the methods and rules for the student to follow. 
t is consi the best book on the subject. Mr. Bautain was 
of the most eminent extemporaneous speakers of modern times 
in France. It will be found most valuable for people who are anxious 
to learn.to speak in public. It tells how to acquire a large vocabu- 
lary, get ideas, cultivate the voice, analyze, utter. carry the body, 
prepare a plan, choose a subject, begin a speech, develop, bring 
the climax, etc, etc. 


The Book of Thrift, by T. D. MacGregor. Cloth; 
$1.00 net. By mail $1.12, 
packed within the cover of this 


ia 


ical hints for saving in 
factory and the farm. 


If I Were Twenty-one, by William Maxwell. Price 
bee: Postage extra. 

juman volume, directed particularly to the we of America, 

ott po ws @ man who has had a good deal of experience in 

getting jobe and also in keeping men in their jobs. Some of the 

chapters are: “yinding Your Place in Life—Self-Esteem—Self-Confi- 

ting a Job—Handling aT a Men—The Dis- 

—w < Men—Amateur Ad Writers—Do Figures Lie?— 
jusiness Letter—etc. 


Stories of Achievement. 6 volumes; cloth cover; 
each volume 6%x4%; 200 pages. The entire set 
$3.00. Postpaid. 


These books contain the history of mankind’s great leaders | 
science, art, politics, business, etc., with their lif, e, accomplishments, 


Instructions in Regard to Remittance When 
Ordering Books. 


this means that no extra clarge will 


When a book is marked “Postpaid,” 
be made for mailing or shipping. 


When ordering books marked “Postage Extra,” the buyer should add.to his 
remittance an additional amount to cover carrying charges from New York 


City. 


Mailing rates on books vary according to the postal zone and for this reason 
cannot be specified in advance. As a rule an additional remittance of 10% 


will cover mailing charges. 


When sending remittance kindly use check or money order. 
Be sure and give us your exact and plainly written name with initials 


as well as street address, city and State. 


methods, principles and advice; Darwin, Edison, Stanley, Rocke- 

feller, Carnegie, Mansfield, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, 

Dickens, Rousseau, etc., _with suggestions and inspirations for other 

—_ ceeeete success, , self-imp: study, reading and 
ucation. 


1,600 Business Books. 235 pages; price $1.50. 


Postage extra. 

A very complete catalog of books on business subjects now ge 
and enlarged to include 2,100 titles. It is a list of practically all 
the important books published 0 on the following subjects: Account- 
ing—Administration—B orpor 
Mining — Municipal pa ene ane —Railroads—Real 
Estate—Retail Trade—Wholesale Trade—Advertising—Newspapers— 

hip—Inv. ta—ete., ete. 


C 
Also directories, periodicals and year books on same subjects. Pub- 
lishers and price of the book are usually mentioned. 











Business Practice 


Business Practice Up to Date, or How to Be a 
Private Secretary, by Sherwin Cody. Cloth; 
$1.00. Postpaid. 


Explains in a condensed form the duties of ~. —2 secretary, 
such as getting out the day’s mail; business shipping 
mail, express, etc.; how to fill out legal Dianks, "aifidavite, eto. ; 
filing; clips; follow-up letter system; meeting people; telephoning; 
sending telegrams; printing, type, press-work, binding, paper, proof- 
reading, commercial geography of the United States, with map; prin- 
ciples of success in business; office salesmanship; loose-leaf and card 
system, etc,, etc. 


Effective Business Letters, by Edward H. Gard- 
ner. 420 pages; 54%x7%4; cloth; $2.00. Postage 
extra. 


Gives examples of effective letters, shows how to write them in 
such a way that they will accomplish their purpose, whether it 
be to make a sale or to refuse By ony offending the cus- 
tomer, collect an account, etc. They a clear and definite 

tions; a real help in effective business and letter writing. 


Getting the Most Out of Business, by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. 483 pages; 6x8%; cloth; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 


Written by a keen ctntent of men and methods, policies and results, 
success and failure. pecific are ad iz, 
selling organization, dli men, digcipline, per- 
sonal efficiency in getting things Pn etc., yf, 


How to Do Business by Letter, by Sherwin Cody. 
Cloth; $1.00. Postpaid. 


A complete manual of how business is done today in modern busi- 
ness offices, with details of correctness, style, usage, forms, punctua- 
tion and grammar. Contains 125 model letters of all kinds. Teaches 
how to talk in a letter; how to write to ladies; how to write pro- 
fessional letters; how to collect money; how to solicit business; how 
to write advertisements, etc., etc. It also contains a short course in 
English, pointing out the minimum essentials of punctuation and 
grammar. 


Collecting by Letter, by W. A. Shryer. Price $3.00. 

Postpaid. 

Covers every phase of the collection problem from the sale of the 
goods to the recovery from the worst ‘“‘dead beats.”” Some of the 
chapters: Collection of Retail Accounts by Mail—Use of Threats in 
Forcing Collections—Collecting from Government Emploveee—Collect: 
ing Through Garnishments—The Criminal Debtor—Bankruptcy = a 
Defense—Practical Course in Money Getting Correspondence. 
entire collection of collecting letters, each one with a special aE. 
through good will, pride, honesty, acquisitiveness, curiosity, etc 
Altogether 400 pages with 65 chapters and 200 money-getting letters. 


Advertising and Selling 


Productive Advertising, by Herbert W. Hess. Buck- 
ram binding; 360 pages; 85 charts; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 


This book studies tn # practical manner the various problems that 
confront the advertiser. It shows how eature 
pe Sg gee oO the field to be ~ cr ty ¥ 
priated; the relative merits of various mediums ; 
attention getting; impressing the memo: “reason aa on 
also the mechanical make-up of an advertisement. style, ; 
photos, sketches, lines, screens, colors, keys, inquiries, ete. 
of the most important chapters are: Sense lence a 
ing.— Inetincts— Imagination — Memory — Attention — Colo, Its Use 
and Its Value—Advertiser’s Type—Mechanical Make-U; p—Proper Use 
- Pears oe Mark, 4 Advertising Agency—Display Adver- 

sing—Crow: sychology—Advertising English—Factors in Success- 
ful Letter Writing—ete. ” 








Analytical Advertising, by W. R. Shryer. Price 
$3.00. Postage extra. 


of the most valuable treatises on the subject of advertising for 
Pan a ie at ett er si 
e 
the results so as LyX tc, The = 
ae eae are given in full o) detail with tables cost, 
mada, ete. The a the publications used are mentioned. 
Lo age oT asad I “4 ‘The Real Worth 
1 jue: e 
Cur aeeet Ktvertising tow to Keep Advertising Records—How to 
Handle a Woman’s Proposition—Relative Value of Small and Large 
Copy—etc. 


vt 


- 


g 


The Art of Selling, by Arthur Frederick Sheldon. 
Cloth; price $1.25. Postage extra, 


ofa e. af alysis of a Sale—How to 

man: also analyzes the four classes of salesmen: retail, olesale, 
d promotion; gives p cal lessons in retail 

ing; Vi t—Sal rder ba org | be of Nega- 

tive Suggestions—Positive Suggestions— 

men Selling k—. Objections. For wholesale sell 


Selling Letter—Effective 
Complaints—Follow-Up Letters—Collecting Accounts—ete. 
It ‘ one _e og most valuable and practical manuals on sales- 
ever 


Building Your Business by Mail, by William G. 
Clifford. Cloth; 448 pages; 5%x8; price $2.00. 
Postpaid. 

A compilation of the most conspicuously successful business-get- 
ting, business-holding and cost-cutting methods used by 361 con- 
cerns in twelve different lines—every basic line of business. Some of 
Se chapters are: ital Pointers in Advertising—Trying Out a New 
s’ Regular Trade—Cutting the Cost 
of Doing oe to Issue a House Organ—Getting Ly Utmost 
Out of + to Get and How to Handle Lists of Names— 
Backing Up Your Salesmen. 





The Typography of Advertisements That Pay, by 
Gilbert P. Farrar. Cloth; $2.25. Postage extra. 


Practical handbook of typographical display; type faces; lay-out; 
pictures and engravings; borders; hand let ; Margin; emp ; 
striking effects. 


Finance and Investments 


Business Finance, by William H. Lough. 631 pages; 
cloth; price $3.00, Postage extra. 


Covers Fundamentals of Fi rganizing Busi- 
ness for Financing—How Different Stocks and Bonds Are Used— 
Promotion and Combination of Established Enterprisese—Methods of 
Floating Security Issuee—Managing the Finances of Going Concerns— 
Using Bank and Trade Credit—Handling Financial Insolvency and 
Reorganization. Full of well-chosen examples from. the actual his- 
tory of large and small concerns. 


cial M. t—O 





How Money Is Made in Security Investments, by 
Henry Hall. Price $2.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


A practical textbook showing how money should be employed in 

securities 80 that the earnings. wh ich a man has saved will in the 

course of years amount a competence. The principle ae 

the suggestions is that a ae investment is a good speculation 

that if it is not a good speculation it is not even a safe vow ay 
Most Fortunes in America 


mon and Preferred—Study 
~ sa 4 + Markets with Graphlce-—Turnine Points in 

rket—The Manipulation—Short Glossary Financial 
Terms and Phrases—etc. a ” 


Sound Investing, by Paul Clay. Flexible leather. 
$2.00. Postage extra. 
die sat tes of ln tall Cee nn ne oe e: 


ees. % Coieaee, Lawyers, rs, » ag 
etc.—Where and How to Buy Bonds and Stocks. 


Let Forbes Magazine help you 


in your selection of good and practical Business Books. This list is, of 
course, too brief to cover all the books that have been published on Business 


and Finance, as there are thousands of such books. 


If you do not find here the books you are looking for, write to the Book 


information you want. 


Department of Forbes Magazine. We will probably be able to help you. 
State clearly the line of. study in which ag are interested and the exact 


will tell you in what book the information is 


contained and how it can be had. 
Do not hesitate to write us. This is part of the service that Forbes Maga- 
zine is anxious to render its readers. 


Order any of the books listed above from 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 
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practically the entire field of banking, man- 


B C. FORBES’ studies of business giants cover 


ufacturing and commerce. 
They give us an insight into the policies back of 
the most powerful financial organizations in the 


country: J. 


P. Morgan & Company, The National 


City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Speyer & Company, 
The First National Bank of New York, The Chase 
National Bank, The Continental & Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, The Shawmut National of Boston, etc. 

How such powerful organizations as the Steel 
Corporation or Bethlehem were conceived, created 
and developed by Carnegie, Frick, Gary, Schwab, 
etc. is told by the men whose vision and executive 
powers have been unequaled. 

The master minds of Standard Oil—Rockefeller, 
Bedford, Archbold—tell us their secrets, their busi- 
ness methods, how they grasp opportunities, handle 
huge deals, treat competitors, customers and labor. 


The 


invention and development of the tele- 


phone, the spread of electricity -for lighting and 


INTRODUCTION: 
The basis of success, 
The price of success. 
The “‘How’’ of success. 
Success requisites. 
Most mililonalres bern peer. 
Where the millions were made. 
J. Ogden Armonr, 
President, Armeur & Ce. 
What makes an organization? 
How to pick the right man. 
t is the most valuable busi- 
ness ability? 
Geo. F. Baker, 
Chairman Board, First 
National Bank, New York. 
The secrets of big business. 
Sahtas 0 Set poy Sam 2% to 
70% a year. 
The handling of billions, 
Alfred C. Bedford, 
President, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 
Standard Oil secrets. 
Foresight and vision in busi- 


ness. 
How to become an executive. n 
What are a young mans 
chances? 
Riveting a customer to the 


firm. 
ss - ane the big opportun- 


What makes a man stand out 
among 60,000 employees? 
Alexander Graham Bell, 

Inventor of the Telephone 
Imagination and enth 
conquer the world. 
Combining science and business. 
Andrew Carnegie, 
the Steel Magnate. 
Keenness in seizing opportun- 
ities. 
Enormous vision powers. 
Henry P. Davison, 
of J. P Morgan & Co. 
From office boy to J. P. Morgan 
partner at 40. 
What salary should a man ask? 
The rule for steady advance- 


ment. 
Training oneself for a better job. 
Inducing bankers to co-operate. 
The best job in the world. 
Captain Robert Dollar, 
Shipowner and Lumber 


Z- 
Prem 9 cosk's bey to commential 


empire. 
Wall Street tra 
The use of putt ** in business. 


William L. Douglas, 
President, W. L. Douglas 


Shoe Co. 
Great fortunes out of the beaten 
th. 


advertising as a new Aladdin's 


Selling 5,000,000 pairs of shoes. 
it pay to be a pioneer? 
James B. Duke 

Head of the former To- 
bacco Trust. 

Concentration. 

Volume as key to lower produc- 

tion cost. 


making money 
T. Coleman “de Pont, 
Owner of the Equitable 
Buttéing of New York. 
The secret organization. 
a responsibility where it 
belongs. 


George Eastman, 
of Eastman Kodak Ce. 
Resourcefulness, 


mark, 
Hunting for substitutes, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
World’s agen eee, 
The “‘try-out” 
Inventions result tote experiment 
ing on definite lines. 


James A. Farrell, 
President, United States 
Steel Corporation. 
Building the memory. 


motor power are explained by Edison, ‘Bell, Vail 


and Insull. 


Armour and Wilson represent the great Chicago 
packing industries, and tell the aggressive methods 
with which they have invaded new and profitable 


fields. 


Perkins and Kingsley, the life insurance giant 
organizers, tell héw insurance funds are invested, 
agents inspired, policyholders safeguarded, branch 
offices maintained and controlled, and advertising 
used to hold the entire organization together. 

Julius Rosenwald, master mind of Sears-Roe- 
buck, states the ideas and principles which are 
the foundation of the mail order business: adver- 
tising, money-back policy, customer first, etc. 

In wholesale lines, Simmons represents the hard- 
ware business, Duke the tobacco industries, Doug- 
las the manufacture and selling of shoes. 

Woolworth shows how millions can be made in 
the retail] business—with 5-cent and 10-cent salés 


over the counter. 


Behind the Scenes With Big Men 


An intimate description of the policies and business methods of America’s 
fifty “Business Giants’’ as told by these men themselves to B. C. Forbes 


In our age of industrial promotion and manu- 
facture there are no greater names than Ford and 
Willys in automobiles, McCormick in agricultural 
implements, Patterson in cash registers, Eastman 
in photographic instruments, Nichols in chemicals. 

At a time when shipping and export are assum- 
ing such vital importance, both during and after the 
war, what could be more interesting than the story 
of Captain Dollar, the master of the Pacific Coast 
shipping trade, and Minor C. Kejth, empire builder 
and creator of United Fruit. 

Guggenheim, Ryan and Hammond have no rivals 
in the mining world. These very names suggest at 
once all the romance of gold, copper and silver 


mining. 


Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, is the 


greatest engineer of our 


day. 


DuPont and Heckscher stand out as the most 
energetic and successful promoters of the twentieth 
century, whose restless activity is constantly de- 
veloping new sources of wealth. 








The Fundamentals of Success 
As Told by the 50 Most Successful Men in America 








From common laborer to the 
biggest job in America. 
Handling a billion dollars worth 
— oneself for a higher po- 
tion. 
Cutting the selling costa. 
Opening new trade lanes. 
Henry Ford, 
of the Ford Motor Co. 
To make money, make ) gaa. 
._—— wonder of modern 
mes. 
James B. Forgan, 
President, First National 


Bank of Chicago. 
Opportunities in ° 
How s man 
young men from the 
schools. 


k, 
Railroad and Steel Mag- 
Weathering panies 
From poverty to millionaire at 
Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman, United States 
Steel Corporatien. 
oe men gamble in stocks? 
it pay to antagonize labor? 
Poblieite in corporation 
William A. Gaston, 
Head of the Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 
dness necessary for 


Checking « financial panic. 
Qualities ‘of the born leader. 
George W. Goethals, 
Builder of the Panama 


Cutting red tape. 

Daniel Guggenheim, 
Head of American Smelt- 
ing Co. Chile Copper, 
Utah Copper, oe, 

Value of _ 
Sizing up men and situations. 
Influencing men. 


Taking chances. 
John Hays Hammond, 
wees Mining Expert. 


rst hand knowledge. 
How fortunes are made tn min 





August Heckscher, 
President, Commonwealth 
Real Estate Co. 


so many -born 
fail to succeed. 
How the most powerful 
interests can be defeated. 


A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman Beard, Chase 
ee Bank of New 
How to use facts. 

How to make « reputation for 
being right. 

Samuel Insull, 
~~ and Power ze Rinanete, 


hardest thing in 
She seeus eometnny 096 tule 
Bullding an enormous organtza- 
How to deal with the people. 


The future of electricity. 
How = pe should any man 


Otto. H. Kahn, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
What is life’s true perspective? 
Where should # young man 
Rough versus gentle business 


Is secrecy good business ee pare 
thinking comes first. 


* United Fruit Co. 
= 6s a J clerk to King of 
— @ railroad in the wild- 
Getting t the natives to work. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, 
President, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 


Cuttins the cost of keeping 
Bites ‘a 
Cyrus H H. McCormick, 


Head of the International 
Harvester Co. 
Lucky 


The importance of keeping fit. 
M and what it means. 


~§ their success. 


Kings of oil, 
motors, steel, to 


Fp nace 5 Be 


The corn en’ 
greater con 


i= feees how to make thi 


500 eh eis fe I] ill 
of text an ull-pa jus 
= Fe aiingen tennnine i on Who Are 
venience than i 
in or write on your business 1 
no money. We take the risk. 


J. P. Morgan, 
Head of J. P. Morgan & 


Who is J. P. ? 
Morgan & Company han- 
died the Allies’ purchases. 
William H. Nichols, 
Chairman Board, General 
Chemical Ce. 
Does it pay to be sharp? 
How should a young man choose 


& career? 
How to compete with Germany. 
Is price-fixing right? 
John H. Patterson, 
President, National Cash 
Register Co. 
workers’ 
The suggestion box. 
beg the employers have te 
Getting the bank to help. 
bas ~ hy business giant takes 
The fundamentals of success. 
George W. Perkins, 
Life Insurance and Bank- 
ing Power. 


in financing. 
When should a man ask for s 
salary raise? 
Fees mae 6 man 6 cheatt 
Making representatives stand by 
the main office. 
Keoping salesmen from fooling 


Tho cunten! aystem to Hite taser 
ance organiza’ 
The House Orean as & business 


agents into dynamos. 

Looking 50 years ahead. 
George M. Reynolds, 
President, Continental 
and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. 
Science of human nature as & 
key to 


John D. Rockefeller, 
The Richest Man of 
America. 
Building s reputation most 
thing for s sane 


The hardest thing in business. 


ah -Y" unities to-day to one 
the 
Getting brainy men as partners 
real key to enormous business 
cess. 
Do big men speculate? 
Getting an insight into business 


methods. 
How to get money from the 
bank. 
Reducing prices to widen con- 
ption. 


sum 
Julius Rosenwald, 
ane of Sears-Roebuck & 


Spotting opportunities. 
— of the mail order busi 


Give executives a free hand. 
Workers as stockholders. 

John D. Ryan, 
President, Anaconda Cop- 
per Co. 

The real value of “‘pull.” 

How Anaconda was organized. 

How to get a real monopoly 
and stifle competition. 


Jacob H. Schiff, 
of aan. mere & Co. 
Selling tone in foreign markets. 
Turning dreams into realities. 
Charles M. Schwab, 
Head of Bethlehem Steel 


Co. 
Managing 7,600 men at 24. 


Taking risks. 

Instilling enthusiasm in workers. 
John J. Shedd, 

Head of Marshall Field & 


an organizatio: 
The cardinal principles of mer- 
chandising. 
Edward C. Simmons, 
Founder, Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. 


Blazing business trails. 
Keeping in touch with the sales- 


men. 

“Velvet” to salesmen. 

The district sales plan. 

Catalog selling. 

Character as a decisive force in 
business. 


James Speyer, 
of Speyer & Co. 
Standing by the firm’s clients. 


By B. C. FORBES 
eras, telephones, electricity, gas, retail stores and 


Under the Skin of “Big Men.” 
‘orbes, the author of “Men Who Are Making America,” 
s ‘is Taliter of Forbes Magazine. He has made a reputation 
etting closer to big men bg any other writer in America. 
em tell us the real reasons ba 


America’s Business Giants. 

The last twenty-five years will go down in American 
as the era of the multi-millionaires and business 
has em | the age of the new kings, 
per, gold, 

cco, shipping; ma 


Examine It FREE 


rinces an 
banking; 
magnates 


coal an 


SEND NO MONEY 


if you came “to our office personally. 
letterhead and mail promptly. 


history 
ants. This 
potentates. 


princes of 


packing. 


penfenmety bound in blue cloth covers, mA 
tions. The price is $3.00. <@/ 
Are Making America” with 


Fill it 
Send 
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Such names as Rockefeller, 
Schwab, Armour, Frick, Du Pont, Guggenheim, etc., 
will live in the memory of men for generations. 
We get more true help 
the actual life of these business giants than 
from a dozen books on efficiency. ‘These 
men did not write theories—they made SS 
millions for themselves and their 8890- Sf 
ciates. It is worth a great deal - all ¢© 
of us to know “How” as they es ry 4 
it themselves through the me- 
“shoes, cam- dium of B. C. Forbes. 


A Name. 
gg 
> ch a eee eee eeececes 


International 
Th 


James Stillman, 

Former Head, National 
City Bank. 

Strategy in banking. 

The utmost strength in banks, 

Theodore N. Vail, 

Head of the American 
Telephone System. 
Mastering details. 

System key to efficiency. 
Working for the pubiia 
Pensions for employees, 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Il, 
Financier. 

A citizen's duty. 
Preparedness. 
Public spirit. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President, National City 
Bank of New Yerk. 
™ hostess step in « banker’s 


The —_ banking policies, 
— other banks to 


Paul M. Warburg, 
Financier, now of Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Scientific banking methods, 
Banking and speculation. 
The truth about the mone 


trust. 
Solving knotty banking 
John N. Willys, 
President, Willys - Over- 
land. 
Raising money 1 
Retoanclng banat 
00 net profi 
$58,000 capital. ——— « 
The trading knack. 


Thomas E. Wilson, 
President, Wilson & Ce. 
Breaking in a substitute. 

How © clerk can get out of the 


Do | aie shirk responsibilities, 
Have confidence in yourself. 
Frank W. Weolworth, 
Largest Retail Merchant 
in the World. 
Looking 10 years ahead and 
ge — 


Picking men and placing 
sponsibility. dl 


ae) store clerk worked aim- 
Roweenss thet show the way. 

John D. Archbold, 
Former President, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
Mastering one’s own business. 
Gambling in oll stocks. 

The faculty for b—- 1 friends. 


“Men Who Are Making America” 


Morgan, Carnegie. 


from one chapter of 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Vol. II, No. 10 


“Who’s the service flag for?” I asked at the home of a 
friend, as I knew that none of his family had gone to the 
war. “That’s for the butler,” was the reply. I smiled; 
indeed, I fear that I sneered. Then I began to think. 
I knew that the butler was from a Euro- 
SERVICE pean neutral land, that his family all 
FLAGS lived there, that he had nobody on this 
FOR side of the ocean but his employer’s 
SERVANTS family. I also reflected that both times 
he received a day or two of leave from 
camp he had come straight back “home.” [I also recall 
having heard his mistress tell him that his “home” 
would be open for him when he came back from the 
war. I also learned that he is being well taken care of 
financially during his period of military service. 

What right had I to smile? What business had I 
to sneer? Will not the fact that that service flag hangs 
over the door of this home make him feel closer to 
America? Will it not make him feel that he is not 
fighting for a foreign land, but his land? Will he not, 
in short, be a better American soldier because there is 
here one house that he can call “home” and which 
regards him as one of its members? 

If large business establishments fly service flags 
for their employees, it is entirely fitting that families 
should have service flags for their servants. The real 
value of the flag is—or ought to be—that it serves as 
a symbol of remembrance, that it binds those who have 
gone to those who remain behind, that it inspires 
thoughtfulness for those who are suffering all the hard- 
ships of war on the battlefront. The possession of a 
service flag is less a matter for pride than it is an 
obligation, an obligation to him or them whom it repre- 
sents, an obligation not only to keep the home fires 
burning, but to cheer the heart or hearts the star or 
stars represent. By all means ‘let Americans hang 
service flags for enlisted servants, and let each flag 
stand for as much as the flag I thoughtlessly sneered 
at stands for. 


* * * 
Could Hoover now be spared to tackle Garfield’s misfilled job? 
* * * 


“Unconditional surrender” should be the only peace terms con- 
sidered by the Allies. Germany’s peace maneuvres are likely to 
prove as treacherous as her past and present actions. Let nobody 
be deceived by fair words. Remember Brest-Litovsk. 


FORTNIGHTLY 





Wide latitude for officials in war-time is essential. 
We are all reconciled to it. We have unprotestingly 
granted our Governmental officials greater and more 
arbitrary powers than handed over to their authorities 

by any other free people. We believe in 
IRRESPONSIBLE '¢POSing power in those who can use it 
OFFICIALDOM to best advantage for the common good. 
RUNNING Our zeal for the preservation of democ- 
RIOT racy is so unbounded that we are will- 

ing to submit to autocracy to achieve it. 
We are pliant and docile about the way we are treated 
in these critical days. 

But aren’t some of our officials going too far? 
Aren’t they acting irresponsibly? Aren’t they intro- 
ducing into the conduct of official matters of infinite 
importance the recklessness of yellow journals? Aren’t 
they overkeen for sensation, even if they have to manu- 
facture them? Aren’t they exhibiting astounding short- 
sightedness? 

Take the imponderable indictment of the packers 
by the Federal Trade Commission and the recommenda- 
tion that the stockyards, the refrigerating facilities, 
etc., of the five most efficient packers, be taken over 
and placed in the hands of official nonentities for ad- 
ministration. The truth is that the packers have 
played a war-time part which has won the utmost ad- 
miration of our Allies and is adjudged by responsible 
business men here as one of America’s most notable 
exhibitions of efficiency. The packers’ chief crime is 
that they have been guilty of growing. Pinheaded offi- 
cials cannot stand bigness; they want to see every- 
thing as puny as their own conceptions of how the affairs 
of this vast country should be conducted. They have 
brought wholesale charges against the packers. These 
charges should be sifted to the bottom, not by a lot of 
notoriety-seeking lawyers and other nobodies, but by 
the highest courts. If unsubstantiated charges have 
been made, those guilty of making them should be 
judicially excoriated, dismissed from the Government 
service and held up to public scorn. 

Is it not possible that the accusations brought so 
glibly against the packers will turn out to be no better 
founded than those recently brought against the build- 
ers of the great Hog Island shipyard? The country was 
told and retold that the American International Cor- 
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poration interests were plundering the Government 
and the people, that they were recklessly squandering 
millions upon millions of dollars, that chaos, inefficiency 
and corruption reigned. The brainy business men who 
were wrestling with a construction problem as difficult 
as that of the Panama Canal itself were branded as 
knaves. Now the Department of Justice announces 
that its investigations have “failed to give cause for 
criminal prosecution of officials of the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation.” Not only so, but 
notwithstanding the inhuman difficulties imposed by 
the severest winter ever known, Hog Island launched 
its first boat absolutely on schedule, in the presence 
of the President of the United States, and promises to 
supply within the next ten months three times the total 
production of all America’s shipyards combined in any 
pre-war year. 

This is one sample of how official and political 
busybodies discover mare’s nests and make a nation- 
wide hullaballoo about them—and then say nothing and 
suffer nothing when their mouthings are proved to have 
been utterly false. 


Postmaster-General Burleson, after years of 
clamor, has finally succeeded in getting hold of the 
telephone and telegraph business of the country. This 
vast business has now been placed under charge of men 
who may or may not measure up to the calibre of 
such men as Theodore N. Vail, John J. Carty and New- 
comb Carlton. The wisest thing the Government 
novices can do is to keep their hands off the whole 
enterprise and let wholly alone those stalwarts who 
have given the United States incomparably the finest 
wire communications of any nation in the world. 
Samples of the “efficiency” of the Post Office Depart- 
ment were recently furnished in abundance by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. It is to be hoped 
very strongly that similar “efficiency” will not be intro- 
duced into the running of our telephone system. 


Large-scale operations, co-operation, combination, 
bigness—these have been the keynotes of all war prep- 
arations. This Government and every other govern- 
ment has turned to its largest corporations for the per- 
formance of the most Herculean of the war tasks. 
Without such organizations as the United States Steel 
Corporation and the foremost packing companies this 
nation could not have played the part it has played on 
the battlefront. Yet officialdom has been attacking 
these and other highly efficient organizations, attacking 
them not for any misdeeds, but chiefly because of their 
size. At the very moment when the Government is 
urging co-operation and combination among railroads 
and all major industries, announcement comes that the 
International Harvester organization has agreed to cut 
itself into pieces in order to satisfy its Governmental 
prosecutors. At this moment, also, an indictment is 
hanging over the United States Steel Corporation 
because of its magnittide, and officialdom insists that 


the suit for dissolution of the enterprise shall be car- 
ried to the bitter end. Similar suits are under way 
against other industrial companies. | 

Washington has contracted a mania for “taking 
over” everything under the sun and placing it under 
the domination of Governmental officials. This tend- 
ency shows symptoms of running riot. To take a vital 
industry out of the hands of the men who have grown 
up with it and made it and who know more about it 
than anyone else, and put that industry under the control 
of men of infinitely less experience, is a procedure 
of very doubtful expediency. 

Our army of Government employees has already 
multiplied alarmingly. It used to be said that every 
German workman carried a soldier on his back. Weare 
sliding towards a condition when every American work- 
man will be carrying a Government official on his back. 
It is not a healthy trend. It is not democratic. It 
involves grave potential dangers which may develop 
into grave evils. 

Let us not forget, even in the excitement and 
stress of war, that the democracy which is best govern- 
ment is least government. 

x ‘x * 
A Kaiser-bossed Germany's word is worth 0. A peace signed in 


Berlin ts the only peace worth what mankind has paid to obtain it. 
* * * 


‘We live amidst miracles. Indeed, miracles are so 


commonplace that our eyes have become dull to them; 
we do not see them. The other evening I picked up a 
little piece of steel about half an inch long and the 
thickness of the lead in a pencil. It 
looked insignificant. I attached it to a 
lever and lo! from the delicate point of 
this bit of steel came the most glorious 
songs ever sung and the most trans- 
porting music ever played. The notes 
of Caruso and of Geraldine Farrar, the strains of Mischa 
Elman’s magic violin, the laughter and the tears of 
Harry Lauder came pouring through the pin point. That 
innocent-looking piece of steel could waft one into 
dreamland; or it would arouse all of one’s martial ardor 
with “The Marseillaise”; or, again, it could drape the 


MIRACLES 


room and the mind with the trappings of mourning with . 


the muffled drums of the “Dead March”; or, it could 
cause one’s mind to fly back to wedding days and wed- 
ding bells. That slender needle could, like a fairy, sum- 
mon to our presence the greatest artists of Europe or 
the Antipodes and cause them to give of their best 
to us. 

A little piece of steel? Not so! A modern miracle. 
But a miracle so commonplace that it fails to excite 
our wonder, just as heroic deeds, greater than any 
performed by the Spartans, now fail to excite even 
passing comment on the battlefields of Europe. Where 
all are hernes there are no heroes. Where miracles 
meet us at every turn of our life, they cease to be 
miracles. 
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Ships are pouring from American yards at record- 
breaking rate. Aeroplanes and flying boats are now 
coming from aircraft factories in impressive number. 
Our steel plants are working at greater capacity than 
ever before. Copper is being produced 
in abundance. Munitions are being 


BUSINESS : 
MEN MAKE turned out as fast as ships can trans- 
GOOD AT port them to Europe. Clothing, shoes 


WASHINGTON and other equipment for our fighters 

are being supplied without stint. Even 
cannon and super-cannon are now being turned out on 
a scale formerly not believed possible. And we are 
sending soldiers to the front at the rate of almost 
10,000 every time the sun rises and sets. America, in 
short, has entered her war stride. We are accomplish- 
ing industrial, mining, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion miracles. We have astounded Europe. We are 
dumfounding the Kaiser and all his helmeted staff. 
And we have only started. Before we finish, Germany 
will find us her most formidable opponent on the battle- 
field—if she does not collapse between now and New 
Year’s—a possibility. 

Without immodesty, the claim can be made equit- 
ably that the lion’s share of the credit for these titanic 
results belong to our business men. Chaos and confu- 
sion prevailed at Washington before they were per- 
mitted to take hold. The job was far beyond the grasp 
of the politicians and the office-holders. Happily, they 
were induced to see the light and to drop their prejudices 
against the nation’s most successful doers, men who 
had demonstrated their fitness to handle successfully 
the very largest affairs. Almost every tremendously 
important job at Washington is now being discharged 
by a big business man—even in cases where the nominal 
head may still be an old-time bureaucratic official. In 
the War Department itself the real work is now being 
done very largely by business men who, however, have 
sense and discretion enough to remain as much as pos- 
sible in the background. War does not call for theoriz- 
ing as much as for actual, concrete, sternly-practical 
accomplishment. Woodrow Wilson is ideally fitted to 
look after the moral, the ethical and the idealistic issue 
involved. But it is well for the nation that place has 
also been found for such men as Schwab and Stettinius 
and McRoberts and Ryan and Hurley and Tripp and 
Rosenwald and Replogle and Piez and Davison and 
Gibson, to say nothing of the practical railroad men 
with whom Director-General McAdoo has surrounded 
himself. 

Yes, business men have abundantly justified their 
selection. Where we might have been had the original 
policy of denying them scope and authority, one does 
not like to imagine. 

* * * 


In these day of wage increases what about the pay of naval 
officers? I understand some of those of the lewer grades cannot 
make ends meet, no matter how frugally they and their families 
live. 


The German army at last has its face towards Ger- 
many and its back towards Paris. It has begun the 
return journey. Present indications are that Marshal 
Foch will not permit the enemy to loiter on the way. 

The permanent turn in the war appears 
THE TIDE to have finally come. It has come spec- 
APPEARS TO tacularly, almost unexpectedly. In 
HAVE TURNED early July the Germans were threaten- 
PERMANENTLY ingly advancing towards Paris and the 

channel ports. By early August they 
were back across the Marne, back across the Vesle River 
and heading towards the Rhine. 

Without national egotism, America can legitimately 
feel that her sons have been the deciding factor, not 
because of the relatively small part they have played 
on the battle line, but rather because of the arrival of 
a million.more behind the lines and the knowledge that 
other millions were coming at the rate of some 300,000 
monthly. The presence of the Americans on French 
soil, armed, equipped and eager, heartened the Allies. 
The conduct of the Americans given a chance to prove 
themselves under fire was such that the Allied Govern- 
ments and commanders were speedily convinced that 
in the American troops they had an army not one whit 
inferior to that of Germany or Britain or France. 
Indeed, all accounts agree that the youthful fighters 
from the youthful country overseas possess a verve, a 
daring, an aggressiveness, a recklessness, an ingenuity, 
an individuality not quite matched by any other troops. 
They may not possess the doggedness of John Bull’s 
highly drilled troops when on the defensive, but even 
the Germans now concede that they are superb on the 
offensive. 

Our rejoicing over the brave showing made by our 
boys must not be permitted, however, to slacken our 
efforts. Lloyd George, although more optimistic in his 
last comprehensive statement.to Parliament than he 
had been on any previous occasion, nevertheless sent 
broadcast over the Empire the ringing exhortation: 
“Hold fast.” The time has not come to relax one iota. 
Our War Department does well to hasten the extension 
of the draft and to expedite its program for pouring 
men into the field. Germany is not yet: ready to lie 
dqwn. She has astounded:the world again and again 
by her fighting powers. She may yet rally and put upa 
more ferocious fight than at this moment of Allied 
victory seems probable. 

Apart from this possibility, there is to be taken into 
account the psychological value of. colossal prepara- 
tions by America. Once the German people learn that 
this country is actively and successfully sending. 5,000,- 
000 men to the front, they are apt, in the depressed 
mood which must shortly overtake them, to give way to 
sudden and complete despair. . Knowledge’ that this 
virile nation is sending an army as large as the entire 
German army can scarcely fail to pierce the morale of 
the German people.and even the German army. 
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Let us, therefore, loyally support the President and 
the War Department in their gigantic program. The 
proposal to increase the draft age sufficiently to yield 
enough single men, without having to conscript any 
married men, is eminently wise. Whether the extremes 
should go to 18 and 45 is open to question. While it 
might not be inadvisable to call up youths of 18, surely 
they should be kept at home and trained for many 
months and not sent to the front until they are imper- 
atively needed. 

Also, European experience has been that men con- 
siderably over 40 form only secondary fighting material; 
while they have more judgment than youths, they do 
not possess the same resiliency, they do not go into 
battle with the same elan, they do not recover from 
wounds with the same rapidity. However, on such 
points it may be well to accept the judgment of our 
highest military experts. One thing certain is that, 
whatever the call finally made, it will meet whole- 
hearted response from the entire American people. 

* * * 


Looks as if the Russian bear would soon break through his 
“Made in Germany” cage. 

* * * 

One branch of the Government asks the U. S. Steel Corporation 
to build for it the biggest ordnance plant in the country. Another 
branch of the Government asks the Supreme Court to “dissolve” 
the very same corporation! It’s a mighty good thing for America 
and for civilization that the steel corporation was not dissolved 
when this war began. We need bigness and efficiency, not littleness 
and inefficiency. 

* * * 

Since we forbid our soldiers and sailors to touch liquor, isn’t it 

rather ungracious for any of us to imbibe booze these days? 
* * * 


After all, the rich have their uses. At least they pay 
the bulk of the money that keeps the country going. 
No less than nine-tenths of the personal income taxes 
collected in 1916 came from incomes of more than 
$25,000. The income taxes paid by 
“labor” were less than one-tenth of one 


AT LEAST per cent., a purely nominal amount. 
THE RICH Even those having in es of $5,000 
PAY TAXES re ae ee 


and less contributed considerably less 

than two per cent. of the grand total 
of $173,000,000 collected. Our ten richest citizens and 
citizenesses paid no less than $13,000,000. Almost three- 
fourths of the total tax came from the pockets of those 
enjoying incomes of $100,000 a year or more. All these 
$100,000-a-year men were not business or professional 
men; five incomes above that figure were reported by 


“skilled or unskilled labor,’ while another seventeen 
under this head drew in more than $50,000 a year. 
Altogether 280 labor returns were for incomes above 
$10,000. 

Matrimony is conducive to money-making, the 
returns would seem to show. Married men paid five 
times as much income tax as single men! 

The total number who paid income taxes in 1916 
were 437,000. Fully one-third had incomes of $5,000 
or less. 

The total net income of corporations reporting 
during 1916 was $8,700,000,000, a gain of more than 
$3,000,000,000 over 1915 and of $5,000,000,000 over 1914. 
Of the 341,000 corporations reporting, no fewer than 
forty per cent. showed no net earnings. The total 
collected was $172,000,000, or approximately the same 
amount as was paid by individuals. 

The 1917 returns will dwarf all these figures. There 
cannot fail to be a marked increase in the number of 
$50,000 and $100,000 incomes. The list of those earning 
$1,000,000 a year and upwards will also be very much 
larger. This year not quite such fabulous fortunes are 
being rolled up. In fact, the year 1917 is likely to 
prove the big year in the matter of incomes and profits. 

Probably, however, more money will be saved in 
1918 than was saved in any previous year. Nearly all 
of us have been aroused to the necessity for curtailing 
our desires and for contributing our share to the Federal 
treasury for the prosecution of the war: 

The next Liberty Loan campaign starts on Sep- 
tember 28. How are things going with you in the 
way of preparing to do your utmost? The call is for 
$6,000,000,000. This is half as much again as any 
previous loan and will accordingly demand correspond- 
ingly increased effort. Have you noticed that the First 
Liberty Loan Bonds recently rose above 100? The 
time will assuredly come whén every Liberty Bond 
will show every holder a profit. Get aboard for all you 
can contrive to swing. Don’t doubt that your patriot- 
ism will show profit in dollars and cents. 


* * * 


The task of workers and artists and speakers for W. S. S., Liberty 
Loans, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other appeals is to bring the 
war across the Atlantic and present it to the eyes of every man and 
woman in America. Could we see France and Belgium as they 


really are, treasuries could not hold the offerings that would be — 


forthcoming. 
ae ae 


A definition of patriotism: Fight, or work, save and buy war 
bonds. 








BUSINESS EDITORIALS, our new department, will be found 
in the Industrial Section 
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JOIN THIS TRIP TO THE FRENCH FRONT 


ries attending ocean travel at this time. I 

immediately got in touch with a number of 
the more prominent business men. and bankers, 
and I am afraid that I had rather bad luck, as 
the initial impression which I formed of the 
spirit of Great Britain was most disappointing. 
It so happened that my first conversations were 
with men of rather advanced years, although in 
positions of prominence, and they seemed to be 
firmly of the belief that the cause of the Allies 
was in a desperately difficult position. They 
were in favor of permitting a form of peace 
which, in my judgment, would mean an admis- 
sion to the whole world that Germany had been 
victorious in the war. 

Happily my misgivings were of short duration 
and very soon I began to run into what I love to 
term the “real man of Great Britain.” I then 
concluded that possibly in the first instance I had 
not made due allowance for the difference in the 
temperaments of our two peoples, and also that 
my judgment was based upon a very small num- 
ber of interviews. 


I ARRIVED in London after the usual wor- 


Determined on Victorious War 


Later I met many more men of equally promi- 
nent positions, and in various walks of life, and 
my resultant belief was that no government in 
Great Britain could stand that would be a party 
to a negotiated peace which would leave a ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind as to whether the Allies 
had won a victory or not. These people are war- 
weary, to be sure, but their firmness of purpose 
is unshakable. There is no sacrifice, I believe, 
either of man or treasure, that they are not pre- 
pared to make, and they recognize full well that 


‘ an unworthy peace at this time means that Great 


Brtiain will drop to the position of a third-rate 
power. This of course is even more true of 
France than of Great Britain, for she has before 


-her very vividly the examp!e of what would hap- 


pen to her should she conclude peace negotiations 
with Germanv. She sees that she would be 
powérless to prevent the dep!orable irroads upon 
her country such as have been made upon Russia. 

It is not easy for us, who have been so far re- 
moved from the heat of this battle, to realize 
what the griefs and sorrows of these people have 
done for them in the way of building up their 
character. There seems to be a new spirit in 
them. I am fully convinced that Great Britain 
and France will both survive this Jreadful war 
and that they will survive it with a people 
chastened in spirit and strong in resolution. 

London, of course, is full of soldiers on leave. 
They look like boys home from a holiday for 
there is not a suggestion in their manner of the 
ordeals through which they have passed. They 
do not seem to be talking war, indeed hardly 
thinking about that they are back in London after 
a long time. They are there for a lark, and there 
can be no question that they are doing their very 
best in this way. 


Otto Kahn Gave Hospital 


Parts of London are full of hospitals and 
wounded. I will not go into many details but 
there were two institutions there which could not 
fail to interest everybody. First of all is St. 
Dunstan’s, the hospital for the soldiers who have 
been made blind in the service. This home, which 
is a most beautiful one, has been given, I under- 
stand, by Otto Kahn of New York, and it is won- 
derfully adapted for its purpose. They have 
about one hundred and eighty so’diers actually in 
the institution, and they have many more gradu- 
ates throughout the country who are being fol- 
lowed up and instructed. These men of St. 
Dunstan’s are put in as fine health as is possible. 
Beyond this their various future possibilities are 
considered and it is determined which of the 


Intimate Word-Picture of 
What Is to Be Seen 
Over There 


By SEWARD PROSSER 


President, Bankers’ Trust Company, New York 
trades they can be taught to the best advantage. 
The institutidn is operated, with the exception of 
a few teachers in various trades, entirely by vol- 
unteer nurses, and it is beyond belief what these 
men accomplish in a comparatively short time. 

For instance, I personally dictated a letter to a 
blind man who had worked in a sugar factory be- 
fore the war and had never done secretarial work. 
He took down my notes with a little machine hav- 
ing only seven keys, which in turn perforated a 
strip of paper in such a way as to leave indenta- 
tions which he could afterwards read by passing 
his hand over them. He placed the slip of paper 
in the typewriter and wrote a letter for me in ac- 
cordance with my dictation. This particular man 
had come from Australia, and he told me with 
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HIS informal, unstudied narra- 
tive of a visit to the front is, in 
the opinion of “Forbes,” the most 
vivid, intimate and interesting of any 
yet written. It carries the reader along 
as an eye witness. Mr. Prosser did not 
sit down to write a description of his 
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sat down one afternoon and talked. 
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great glee that his old employers were taking him 
back, and that he had a position waiting for him 
where he could make use of his stenography and 
typewriting as soon as he was able to return. 

Another branch of work at which it seems the 
blind are adepts, is that of massage. They have a 
school there which teaches the men anatomy in 
a certain primitive method, and instructs them in 
giving the massage. They say that the men 
prove themse!ves to be most efficient, and that 
there is a good demand for their services. 

I saw in one of their houses at least forty men, 
all repairing shoes. I was told that there was not 
a single man in the whole group who had ever 
done any work on a shoe prior to this time. The 
soleing and heeling of shoes were done in a most 
business-like way. It is most extraordinary how 
these men use an awl. To sew the sole on to the 
welt, when the hole is made, they insert a wax 
thread, without a needle on it to guide it. I 
doubt very much whether I cou!d do it with the 
use of my eyes, not to mention without them. 

In another department all sorts of net work, 
such as making fish nets, hammocks and the like, 
were being taught. In another department they 
were weaving. There was still another depart- 
ment—and this one of the most interesting— 
where the blind men were being taught cabinet 
making and carpentry. I saw examples of their 
work. One piece was a large wardrobe, with 
every corner perfectly fitted, the doors paneled 
and the drawers sliding beautifu'ly upon their 
runs. The hinges were hung so that the doors 
swung true. The maker had never done any 
work of this character before the war, and T 
would call him today a finished carpenter. 

Before I went to St. Dunstan’s [ anticipated 
that I would be dreadfully saddened by what I 
would see, but, in all frankness, I came away 
with no feeling of distress, because I had been in 
a home which, filled as it was with afflicted 





people, was one of unquestioned happiness and 
without complaint. 

There is another large hospital, with about 
1,200 beds I should think, at Shepherd’s Bush in 
the outskirts of London. It is under the direc- 
tion of Sir Arthur Jones, who, I was told, is a 
leading authority of the world on orthopaedic 
work. It seems to me that this hospital might be 
described as doing for the soldiers that which the 
physicians or surgeons either could not or would 
not do: through manipulation, exercise, or the 
use of mechanical provisions. There are restored 
to normal condition the wrecks of humanity laid 
at their door. A number of the cases which are 
very difficult to deal with are really not acute 
cripples at all, but have brought themselves to a 
condition as ineffective as though they were 
chronic cripples. 


Cripples Reconstructed 


I saw one ward where, through mental sugges- 
tion, they were teaching people to make use of 
their limbs which they had thoroughly believed 
to be paralyzed, and which they therefore con- 
sidered to be outside their control. They deter- 
mined, through the application of electricity, that 
the nerve action still existed, but that the mind 
had ceased to be able to make the muscles oper- 
ate. It seems that very slow progress is made 
with these cases, but I actually saw a man playing 
tag in the gymnasium, almost as active as a foot- 
ball player, who, a few weeks before, had been 
entirely unable to control himself. 

They have a most interesting system in con- 
nection with this hospital. There are a lot of 
shops existing for a double purpose. One is to 
furnish the hospital with the requisite splints, iron 
supports, and a great variety of useful utensils 
used about the hospital. Secondly, they take fel- 
lows who are seriously crippled and unable to re- 
turn to their old trades and teach them the fullest 
principles connected with some new trade, adapt- 
able to their mental and physical conditions. In 
this way the patients are induced to start work 
and they soon gain confidence in being able-to do 
something, which seerns to renew their spirits. I 
was told that it was necessary to curtail branches 
of this trades school, due to the fact that the 
labor unions of Great Britain would not permit 
a man to become an artisan without going through 
the usual formu'a, which, of course, was quite 
different from learning the early principles of a 
trade at a hospital. I should think that there 
would be no difficulty in inducing labor people to 
see how inhuman such a ruling is, so that it 
might be speedily corrected. 


London’s Rationing 


I learned from a member of the cabinet a 
strange situation with regard to the English rail- 
roads, and I mention it simply because it might 
be suggestive to us in connection with our prob- 
lems at home; and that is, that English railroads, 
exclusive of the work which they are doing for 
the Government, are today actually carrying more 
traffic than they ever did before the war. The 
additional strain of the Government work upon 
the English railroads is such that it gives the 
Government a great deal of concern, and only 
within the course of the last few days they have 
modified their time tables, cut down a great many 
trains and slowed them all up quite some. I 
would judge that they were undertaking to make 
travel, except when it is very necessary, a thing 
to be avoided. I might also mention that after 
the war began, the railroad rates as to passenger 
traveling and, I think, for ordinary traffic, were 
increased by approximatelv fifty per cent., but 
even this did not seem to discourage the traffic. 

London explained why it is economizing very 
seriously in the matter of food. Meat is pro- 
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American boys wounded at the 
front are receiving every pos- 
sible comfort at Columbia Base 
Hospital. This photo shows a 
convalescent being taken to the 
receiving ward, where every 
modern scientific device is util- 
ized to hasten his recovery. 


© International Film Service. 
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Young America is already 
starting to practice to 
bomb the Hun 
and _ acclimate 
himself to the: 

gas mask. 


“Some Shells!” These carriers of death will do considerable damage to the Hun ranks 
when they get in action. The boys know they have plenty of backing when the time 
comes to “go up and go over!” 


© International Film Service 


The incident of Washington 
and Lafayette is now being re- 
versed in France by the wel- 
come being accorded to the 
American soldier by the French 
chasseur. Their friendship will 
be welded forever when they 
have gone “over the top” 
together. 


@© Central News rnoto Service Z : 
After pushing the enemy back from their first line 
position, French forces are sent out to uncover enemy 
machine gun nests. Many are captured by these pairols. 
Our photo shows French soldiers doing scout duty in a 

captured trench. 
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hibited two days a week, and can only be obtained 
on the other days upon presentatiun at a restau- 
rant or hotel of a meat card, which er.titles one to 
a most meagre supply. Sugar is given to the peo- 
ple every Monday in small paper bags, containing 
about half a pound for the week; and butter, | 
have reason to ‘believe, has entirely disappeared, 
although you occasionally get a small supply of 
oleomargarine. This sounds as mough one might 
be in distress for want of food there. However, 
such is not the case. There is an abundance of 
fish, and while you never see any wheat bread, 
the war bread.is not so bad if you don’t eat too 
much of it. ‘ 

This rationing went into effect while I was 
there, and there was a great question in the minds 
of public men as to how it would be taken. I 
can say that it was taken in the best of good 
humor and a tremendous amount of fun was 
made of the difficulties involved. People treated 
it more as a joke than as a privation resulting 
from the war. 

I was fortunate in meeting H. P. Davison, 
Chairman of the War Council of the American 
Red Cross, who arrived in London while I was 
there. At his suggestion I joined him and went 
to France to see what the Red Cross was doing 
there. Through the courtesy of the Government, 
I was permitted to go by way of Folkestone and 
Boulogne, which route is closed, generally speak- 
ing, to citizens, the trains carrying only soldiers 
returning from their leave. 2 

I had an opportunity of seeing these British 
soldiers, so to speak, both coming and going, and 
I must confess that there was no difference in 
their demeanor on their way back to the trenches, 
for they were just as happy going as they had 
been coming. , 

We crossed the Channel with the usual convoy, 
which had as a fore-runner a large English air- 
ship. It was a most interesting trip on this vessel, 
and the caution exercised explained how Great 
Britain has had practically no losses in connec- 
tion with these daily trips across the Channel. 

The French Government designated a captain 
in the army to accompany us to the front and we 
started at six o’clock in the morning from Paris. 

At Chaumont the party had lunch and saw 
Headquarters generally. The American soldiers 
in training are spread for many miles through 
this district and are billeted in various small 
towns, getting their training, not in one group, but 
in various places. There was a general feeling 
with everybody, when they left Chaumont, that 
the American business there was in most excel- 
lent hands, and that it was being done in a busi- 
ness-like and aggressive way. 


Bankers Work Hard at the Front 


i 


After leaving Chaument we visited the town 
where the Staff College is located. There we 
saw Grayson Murphy, Willard Straight, and 
Stimpson. We did not get inside the college, but 
had quite a talk with these men, who spoke in 
glowing terms of what they were going through. 
It was perfectly easy to see that they were all 
working themselves to death. However, there is 
a wonderful group of young officers there, and 
they certainly are putting forth every effort to 
make themselves effective. I understand that the 
French are co-operating with the Americans in 
relation to instruction. 

We next visited the headquarters for a large 
number of French troops, but they had de- 
parted before we arrived. There were Y. M.C.A. 
huts, which had been deserted and were being 
used as store houses, much needed. On our first 
evening there a dinner was given to us by the 
local Red Cross people, at which were about 
twelve -war correspondents representing the 
American papers. They were all very cordial and 
told interesting experiences, but there was a 
general feeling of discontent among them be- 


’ cause they were not allowed to send back home 


the news which they had gathered. They even 
went so far as to say that the people at home 
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seemed to consider that a battle shout be fought 
without any casualties or fatalities, and that they 
were not permitted to send back home anything 
but news of an optimistic character. Any sug- 
gestion of criticism could not get through, nor 
should any tales of distress. These men were at 
their wits’ end, and a number of them said they 
were ready to pack up and go home. 

About six miles out of Neuve Chateau there is 
a very large hospital which was originally built 
by the French. This has been taken over by the 
American Red Cross, and American nurses and 
physicians are in charge. I was there in the 
morning, and went through the entire place. It 
was a model field hospital and very well adapted 
to the work in hand. For the first time I was 
introduced to the process known as “Delousing.” 
When the men first arrive at the hospital they 
are stripped of their clothes, given baths and the 
necessary treatment to make them clean. Their 
clothes are put into a solution at high tempera- 
ture which results in killing any vermin which 
might have accumulated on them. When I first 
saw the hospital it was only about half full of 
patients, and here I saw a number of gas cases 
of the mustard variety. The men whom I saw 
were not in desperate straits, but their faces were 
brown, exactly as if there had been spread over 
them while they were sleeping, a mustard plas- 
ter, and the mustard had gotten into their open 


eyes. Of course it was intensely painful, but the - 


doctors told me they would recover within four 
or five days. 


Gas An Insidious Enemy 


It is interesting to know the process of this 
thing. One fellow told me that he had gone into 
a dug-out to take some men who had been gassed. 
He had not the least thought of having exposed 
himself to the effects of this gas, but when he 
awoke in the morning, he found himself pretty 
well blistered and entirely out of business. It 
seems that this gas will linger around in clothes 
and various other places for many days, and 
when you least expect it you feel the effects. 

In the afternoon, when I went back to the hos- 
pital, I saw on the road what appeared to me to 
be a perfectly endless chain of American ambu- 
lances. It did not end in half an hour or an 
hour, but kept on in what seemed an endless 
procession. That afternoon there were brought 
into that hospital, provided and maintained by 
the Red Cross, three hundred and fifty Ameri- 
can soldiers. None of them was wounded; all 
were simply ill from natural causes. 

At ————— the Red Cross has taken over a 
large place, which had been built, as I under- 
stand, as a watering place, with the most elabor- 
ate baths which are to be operated in connection 
with the rest and convalescent home. I am told 
that this is a most excellent work. 

The next day we had luncheon with the Medi- 
cal Staff of the army, and here I learned first 
hand what the men thought about the work of 
the Red Cross. Some of them went so far as to 
say that they would not yet be in business if it 
had not been for the Red Cross. It would seem 
as if our organization had furnished them ‘with 
everything from transportation to automobile 
tires. During the conversations one of the lead- 
ing physicians there stated to me that on the 
basis of having seven hundred and fifty thousand 
American fighting men in France, it would be 
necessary to have more hospital beds for them 


in France than now existed in all the hospitals of 


the United States. 
Hospital Bed for Every Fifth Soldier 


This was an appalling statement. It helps one 
to visualize the size of the problem which con- 
fronts our army, and also gives a picture of what 
our allies have had to do—of course, on a very 
much larger scale, and which they have accom- 
plished with such a degree of satisfaction and 
success. This same physician said that it was 


necessary to have one bed for every five fighting 
men, in order to be able to care properly for the 
sick and the wounded. 

I also saw another model hospital, which had 
evolved into the centre of a large system of dis- 
pensaries covering about twenty towns. The 
physicians from this headquarters made their 
daily tours to these dispensaries and were help- 
ing the civilian population in connection with 
their medical problems. The records which they 
showed me told how great was the need of this 
service, and what a great service was being ren- 
dered, yet it is regarded as being a trifling con- 
tribution to a country which needs so much in 
this line. 

We next went to Nancy, which is a most 
beautiful city. It is one of the strongholds of 
France, surrounded by fortifications, and al- 
ways one of the strong garrison towns. It is 
beautiful beyond expression. It was a sad thing 
to see this town, which should have been gay and 
smiling, virtually deserted, and to be told that 
only 10 per cent. of the population of Nancy 
still remained. We went on a number of miles 
to the outskirts, where Dr. Ladd is carrying on 
a work which anybody might well be proud of. 
He is located in a deserted French , and 
has gathered around him a number of little 
French children. Many of them are born here, 
in a large maternity ward, and they are fed and 
clothed and receive medical attention. Many, 
if not actually orphans, are children of men at 
the front, and their mothers are either dead or 
engaged in working for their Government in 
such a way that it was quite impossible for them 
to care for the little ones. There are a good 
number of children here, I learned, of very un- 
certain ancestry, but a healthier, stronger lot it 
would be difficult to imagine. They are most 
amenable to discipline, and their amiability must 
commend them to any visitor. 


Work Cheers Boys At Front 


We spent the night at this home, and in the 
evening I got in touch with various people in- 
terested in thé work centred there. They also 
have, radiating from this hospital, a large num- 
ber of dispensaries, which are visited daily by 
their physicians, and they have, as well, quite a 
staff of social workers. 

The most interesting woman I talked to here 
was a Miss Hay. She is an Australian woman, 
very delicate, and looked as if a breath would 
blow her away. However, I am assured that 
she works most assiduously from early morning 
until late at night. It is her duty to visit the 
various towns in the neighborhood, get in touch 
with the families in distress, and help them in 
any way that she can. She told me thatthe 
work that they are able to do, so far as she could 
see, was the only thing that made it possible for 
a wife to send any news of cheer to the front. 
In other words, in the absence of what. they 
were able to do, in this particular quarter, there 
would be such a degree of distress in the people’s 
homes, that the children would be poorly fed, 
medical treatment would be unknown to them, 
and they would be entirely lacking in the com- 
forts which are supplied. Their theory is that, 
if they can keep letters of a comparatively cheer- 
ful tone going to the front, it will put heart into 
the fellows in the trenches and indirectly help 
win the war. 

(Mr. Prosser’s experiences in Europe will be 
continued in another issue.) 





This is a silly phrase—Master and Man. Every- 
body can be “Master” in some things, and every- 
body must be “Man” in some things. Whenever 
I am being taught anything by some other per- 
son, I am “Man” and he is “Master.” When- 
ever I am teaching any one anything, I am “Mas- 
ter” and he is “Man.” The new idea of Func- 
tional Management is that any worker in the 
Company may be “Master” in some one thing.— 
Herbert N. Casson. 
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Hog Island, October 1, 1917 


Hog Island, August 1, 1918. 


A HARDER JOB THAN PANAMA CANAL 


MERICA has just completed a harder 
A constructive job than the Panal Canal. 

And it has done it, not in years, but in 
months—in ten months, months which in- 
cluded the bitterest winter ever known, when 
frost turned the ground into steel and palsied 
the fingers and feet of workmen. 

The first fruits of this giant job came on Aug- 
ust 5, when the. 7,500-ton steamer Quistconck, 
christened by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and in the 
presence of the President of the United States, 
smoothly slid into the waters of the Delaware 
from Number One slipway of the greatest ship- 
building yard in the world. It took the water on 
the exact moment fixed when the sites of this 
newest wonder of the world was but a marshy 
waste appropriately named Hog Island. Neither 
frost severe without precedent nor prostrating 
heat—four hundred persons were overcome on 
the day of the launching; neither labor difficul- 
ties nor transportation troubles; neither novel 
construction problems nor shortage of material 
baffled the engineering and industrial Field Mar- 
shals commanding the mammoth task or forced 
them to fall one day behind the schedule origin- 
ally set. 


Engineering 
Epic of War 


The building 
of the Hog Isl- 
and Shipyard, 
with its fifty 
shipways, con- 
stitutes the en- 
gineering epic of 
the world war. 

From this 
yard “will by- 
and-by come 
ships at the rate 
af. one every 
business day! 

This maxi- 
munr will be at- 
tained next. 
spring. ~The av- 
erage output 
from. -the first 
ship. to the last ~ 
will “be a. fin- . 
hed boat every - 
a Et. ae cs 
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Hog Island, World’s Greatest 
Yard, Will Build Boat 


Every 38 Hours 





HOG ISLAND FACTS 


ACOa BE TS i hap Sin dn soo 846 acres 
Length of waterfront............ 2% miles 
Railroad tracks in yard........... 80 miles 
Length of roadways.............. 18 miles 
Number of shipways............ 50 
Number of outfitting piers........ 

EE TOR AMR cas Ch dae so wcig 6 de 1,000 feet 
Area covered by buildings........ 25 acres 


Lumber in buildings.............. 110,000,000 feet 


Number of piles driven.......... 150,000 
Domestic water piping........... 22% miles 
High-pressure piping............. 17 miles 
Underground electric wires...... 568 miles 
Number of shovels used.......:.. 20,000 
Men employed (average)........ 26,000 
Present weekly payroll......-... nearly $1,000,000 
Number of ships to be built...... 

* Total dead-weight tonnage........ 1,385,000 
Tons of steel required............ 500,000 
Number of rivets required........ 90,000,000 
Estimated cost, yard and ships.. $315,000,000 
Average monthly expenditure. . “over $10,000,000 


(Average on Panama Canal, $2,500,000.) 
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As if by eS die 900-acre ‘sibel of dilapidated waste where the ground was frozen to a depth of several feet was 
thawed out with live steam during the severest winter on record. 


ery of 180 ships by that date. The cost of 
these ships will exceed $260,000,000—a large 
sum, yet only a little more than the amount raised 
last month alone by the sale of Thrift Stamps. 

Hog Island turns out ships as Ford turns out 
automobiles. There are only two types. Every- 
thing is standardized. The ships are not created 
at Hog Island ; they are simply put together there, 
every plate and bolt and rivet and rivet-hole hav- 
ing been fabricated elsewhere according to speci- 
fications exact to the thousandth part of an inch. 
Hog Island is a vast assembling plant, so to speak. 
Parts manufactured in hundreds of factories and 
furnaces and mills in widely-scattered sections of 
country are here welded and riveted into place. 

A ponderous keel is laid, and lo! a capacious 
steel freighter immediately begins to spring into 
being. The “movies” sometimes show flowers 
growing at a lightning rate. The construction of 
ships at Hog Island is not unlike that. 

Or, to use another simile, each keel is as a mag- 
net which draws to it a bewildering array of parts: 
each of which flies into its proper position, and 
when the buzz and the apparent confusion cease, 
a shapely cet stands forth. But how much brain- 
sweat preceded 
the laying of 
these fifty mag- 
netized shinways 
now capable of 
throwinga 
bridge of 
staunch vessels 
across the Atlan- 
tic! 

Defeats 
U-Boats 


You will re- 
call that Ger- 
many’s submar- 
ines were sink- 
ing Allied ships 
much faster than 
the Allies were 
building new 
ones. At the 
rate then cur- 
rent it was onlv 
a question of 
time when Eng- 
land would be 
starved, the An- 
glo- French ar- 
mies rendered 
impotent, and 
the United 
States unable to 
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Un sAugusc 9, the 7,500-ton steamer Quistconck, christened by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and accom- 


panied by the President’s gaily waved “good luck,” slid smoothly into the waters of the 
Delaware on exactly schedule time. 


send either soldiers or supplies across the 
ocean. The outlook at one time was desperate, 
almost despairing. Von Tirpitz was rivaling 
Hindenburg as the hero of Germany. His U- 
boat policy of indiscriminate de- 
struction of shipping was steadily """ 
and-surely bringing Germany vic- | 
tory. 

But von Tirpitz, the Kaiser and 
all the bloodthirsty German brood 
misreckoned the inventive genius, 
the resourcefulness and the un- 
matched energy of Americans. 

“Why not set about producing 
standardized ships? And why not 
turn them out at a rate never be- 
fore known?” 

America asked those questions— 
and is today answering them. 

The first consideration was not 
to interfere with the shipyards al- 
ready working at full blast. There- 
fore, new facilities must be built. 

Next, arrangements must be 
made to have the parts manufac- 
tured, not at the yards, but at all 
sorts of mills and furnaces and 
factories in every section of the 
country. 


“Quantity Production” Attained 


By providing for the fabricating 
of unprecedented quantities of 
parts, and by providing adequate 
facilities for assembling them and 
putting them securely together— 





why, “quantity production” could be attained in 
ships just as the genius of America had attained 
it, to the amazement of foreign countries, in many 
other lines, It was easy to theorize. It was easy 
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to draw paper plans. It was easy to sit in offices 
and figure how things ought to be done. 

But who could be found capable of actually 
carrying the programme out, not on paper, but in 
actuality? Who could be depended upon to enter 
successfully so novel a field, bristling with new 
problems, studded with pioneering difficulties, 
and calling for~unparalleled dispatch—yet, time 
was the very essence of the whole project, for 
delays or failures might mean the losing of the 
war on the battlefronts. 

When the Shipping Board sounded leading 
shipbuilders on the subject and outlined their 
ideas for colossal standardized production at a 
to-be-created yard larger than any ever construct- 
ed anywhere, the shipbuilders unanimously de- 
clared the thing couldn’t be done. They knew 
the practical end of shipbuilding, knew its multi- 
tudinous difficulties, knew the impossibility of ob- 
taining and retaining satisfactory forces of skill- 
ed and unskilled labor, knew the shortage of var- 
ious necessary materials, knew the infinity of 
pranks played by the transportation people— 
knew, in short, that it would be a physical impos- 
sibility to create the facilities desired and send 
new ships “Splosh!” “Splosh!” into the water 
every second day. 


Baldwin Placed in Charge 


One engineering and construction concern 
prides itself in tackling and executing “impossibil- 
ities,” Stone & Webster of Boston and New 
York, the head of which, Charles A. Stone is 
also president of the American Internatict:al Cor- 
poration, the remarkable many-sided enterprise 
organized early in the European war by Frank 
A. Vanderlip and a board of directors that reads 
like a page from “Who’s Who in Finance.” These 
interests, virtually untrained in shipbuilding, but 
vastly experienced in construction, veutured to 
rush in where practical shipbuilders feared to 
tread. Whereas the veterans shook their heads 
and declared “It can’t be done,” the Stone and 
Webster-American International combination said 
“We can do it.” George J. Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent of the American International Corporation, 
who had already studied the entire shipbuilding 
potentialities of the country, and was one of 
the very first to foresee the almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities of the “fabricated ship” idea, was placed 
in charge. 

That was in May, 1917. 

Then things began to happen in quick order. 

A design embodying the best shipbuilders’ and 


















bridge builders’ practice was evolved, worked 
over and perfected. 

Patterns, or templets, as they are called by ship- 
building folk, were made with great care for 
shapes, plates and other parts, this delicate work 
being done by another branch of the, American 
International Corporation, the New York Ship- 
building Corporation. 

While these were being produced the American 
International experts figured that the best ulti- 
mate results could be attained by figuring on an 
output of no fewer than 200 ships at the proposed 
yard, and that instead of ten ways, the largest 
number in any existing yard, fifty ways ought to 
be provided—a project colossal without parallel. 

The country was examined from Maine to 
California in a search for mills and shops capable 
of turning out ship parts in large quantity, and 
some 3,500 factories were later given orders. 


Ideal Site Difficult to Find 


To find the ideal site for the world’s-wonder 
shipyard was another problem which ealled for 
the most careful and expert consideration, for 
such factors as the labor supply, the housing ac- 
commodations, the passenger and freight trans- 
portation facilities, the depth of the channel and 
the nearness to the ocean without being exposed 
to attack from the sea all had to be weighed. 
Finally, Hog Island, an uninhabited waste near 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware, was selected. 

When everything was ready for the formal 
signing of the contract, General Goethals resigned 
from the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and this 
entailed a-delay of six precious weeks—precious 
because the Germans’ weekly toll of Allied ship- 
ping was truly alarming and the Allies’ cry for 
“Ships! Ships! And more Ships!” was not in 
the way of being answered with the promptitude 
that had been anticipated. 

On September 13, 1917, the contract was sign- 
ed. Additions brought the total tonnage called 
for up to 110 oil-burning, 401-feet cargo boats of 
7,500 tons and 11% knots’ speed and 70 8,000- 
ton boats of 450 feet over all, having supple- 
mentary troop accommodation and a speed of 
fifteen knots, the cost to be well over $260,000,000 
for the boats alone. The Government agreed to 
pay for the building of the yard, but employed 
the American International as its unpaid agents 
to carry out and supervise the work, although a 
fee of about 414% of the cost of all constructed 
ships was agreed upon. 

The contract was signed ona Thursday. On 
the following Monday Messrs. Stone and Bald- 
win and other executives assembled on the 
ground, telegrams were sent out summoning 400 
of the concern’s best engineers, superintendents, 
managers, foremen, etc. 

When they arrived they found a swampy, un- 
savory, weed-covered waste, connected with civ- 
ilization by no railways or. trolleys or even decent 
roads. In ten months ships must. be launched 
from this swamp! And winter was within sight. 


Orders “Full Speed Ahead” 


Baldwin was not dismayed. He gave orders, 
as the Government had given orders, for “Full 
speed ahead !” 

As if by magic, the nine-hundred acre stretch 
began to be transformed from a dilapidated waste 
to an industrial beehive, - 

The surface was cleared. 

Drains were laid. 

Roads were built. 

Rail tracks were put down. 

Huge work sheds were erected. 

Temporary offices were set up. 

Barracks for workmen were constructed. 

Enormous store-rooms were rushed up. 

Shops were built and equipped. 

A switching yard was laid out. 

A water supply system was installed, 

Electric lighting was rigged up. 
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Transportation facilities by trolley, rail, water 
and road had to be arranged. 

In short, every necessity for a brand-new in- 
dustrial city of 25,000 or 30,000 workers had to 
be provided and provided at top-notch speed re- 
gardless of every other consideration. 

Then came wintér, the severest ever suffered. 
The ground froze to the depth of several feet 
and had to be thawed out with live steam or dyna- 
mited before a single pile could be driven—and 
150,000 of them all told must be driven. Every 
car-load of arriving material was frozen solid. 
Workers began to be frost-bitten. There was 
little or no shelter from the fierce snowstorms 
and the freezing winds. To make matters worse, 
it often took the workers two hours to get from 
Philadelphia to the yard and as long to return at 
night. Thousands quit almost daily—as many as 
35,000 men were engaged in one week to keep 
the daily working force of 25,000 at full strength. 


Job Finished on the Dot 


But the job was carried on through fair weather 
and foul, through criticism and commendation. 

And now it is finished—finished on the dot, all 
according to schedule. 

Twenty-five acres are under roof. Some 250 
permanent buildings have been erected, including 
an administration building accommodating 1,650, 
an engineers’ building accommodating 750, bar- 
tacks for 6,000 workmen, a hotel, hospital, Y. M. 
C. A., cafeteria, and every other appurtenance 
of a well-appointed modern city. 

Shipways stretch a mile and-a-quarter along 
the water front. Forty or more vessels are already 
being rushed’ towards completion. Soon the 
whole fifty ways will be full, and twenty-eight 
more ships will be in the finishing basins receiv- 
ing their final touches. 

In one month néxt spring as many as twenty- 
six ships will take the water! 

In less than two years from the signing of the 
contract, this quondam swamp will have deliv- 
ered to the United States Government 1.385,000 
tons of shipping, or fully three times the annual 
output of all America’s shipyards combined be- 
fore the war! Hog Island alone hereafter wil! 
have a capacity for 1,500,000 tons a year, or al- 
most as much as Germany’s dwindling fleet of 
submarines are likely to sink during the next 
twelve months. 

Thus has Hog Island powerfully aided in 
sealing the doom of the once-dreaded U-hoats. 

It is in certain respects America’s most 1.otable 
war-time achievement. 

Moreover, Hog Island, though born of war, is 
destined to prove one of America’s strongest bul- 
warks in time of peace, for it will go farther 
than any shipyard of any nation to give America 
merchant marine mastery of the seven seas. 





HAPPINESS 


Ta'k happiness: the world is sad enough ° 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak to those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk health ; the dreary, never-changing tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 
You cannot charm, or interest, or please 
By harping on that’minor chord, disease. 
Say you are well,-or all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words and make them 
true. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


* * * 


If you think too much about being re- 
elected, it is very difficult to be worth re- 
electing —Woodrow Wilson. 


- highest efficiency. 
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TEMPER 


Ulysses S. Huggins. 


Grouches are submarines that have sunk 
fleets of merchantmen. 

Ill-temper is always ill-timed, and illogical. 
Scientists claim it indicates lurking insanity. 

Your incivility evidences your inability. Un- 
til you can control your own tongue and 
temper, you cannot properly direct the heads 
and hands of others. 

Mean moods are not money-makers. 


Your greatest asset is the willingness of 
your workers; their desire to favor you is the 
foundation of your future. Unless you have 
an employe’s heart-interest, you haven’t his 
And heart-interest cannot 
be compelled; it is the voluntary tribute that 
responds to kindness. Sarcasm is a match to 
the magazine that co-exists with self-respect. 
The roots of revenge run deep. 

Your manner creates the atmosphere in 
which your business must grow. You can 
make it healthy with happiness or gloomy 
with grouches. 

You are the weathervane which forecasts 
each day’s business climate. Heart-warmth is 
the lubricant that speeds up mind-machines. 
Cold coagulates. 

Quick temper is quicksand. 

Every grouch you engender is an interest- 
bearing note againset your business, falling 
due unexpectedly. 

You are the weaver of your own business 
fabric. If you work in strands of discontent 
and strings of resentment, your woof will be 
weakened and your warp won’t wear. 

The hand does mediocre work unless the 
hand co-operates. It’s the spirit back of the 
enterprise, not compelled compliance to me- 
chanical details, that makes for success. 

The courteous language that secures a loan 
from your banker is the harmony-tone to 
which your employes will respond with 100 
per cent. effort. They deserve this considera- 
tion from you, if you deserve their full co- 
operation. It’s feeding the plant that pro- 
duces bloom. 

If you abuse, you ought to lose. 

Your business is the mirror of your own 
moods. Snarl at your salesman and he will 
pass it along to your customer. If you don’t 
understand why, you don’t understand human 
nature. Who pays the bill? You, and you de- 
serve the dose. Your grouch-germs are 
planted in your own soil and the harvest comes 
out of your own till. 





In almost every business there is far too much 
conversation, and there is far too little conference. 
There is a vast difference between these two, 
which many Managing Directors do not seem to 
realize. Conversation is desultory. It begins 
anywhere and goes anywhere. It leads to noth- 
ing. It is indefinite. It is usually mere talk— 
time-wasting talk. Conference, on the other 
hand, is a definite discussion leading to a definite 
decision. It aims at action. It secures agree- 
ment as quickly as possible. It aims at results. 
It is practical, effective, and constructive —Her- 
bert N. Casson. 





The first thing that a man should learn to do 
is to save money. By saving his money he pro- 
motes thrift—the most valued of all habits. 
Thrift is the great fortune-maker. It draws the 
line between the savage and the civilized man. 
Thrift not only develops the fortune, but it de- 
velops, also, the man’s character—Andrew Car- 
negie. 

* * * 

All I ask is a square deal for every man. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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HOW TO GET CUSTOMERS BY LETTER 


no mystery about the “Mail Order 

Punch.” It is just about the same as 
any other “punch”—only it is a little more 
subtle and a little harder. 

The main point of difference between gen- 
eral merchandising and Mail Order work is 
that whereas in the former one is trying to 
sell his product to the other fellow, in the 
Mail Order business the object is to make 
your prospect want it so badly that they can- 
not resist the temptation to buy it. 

In other words, your aim is to inoculate 
them with the disease of wanting your prod- 
uct, and the only cure is for them to buy it. 

This is a fine point, but the reason for it is 
apparent if you will stop and think. 

When you sell your prospect to a customer, 
you have odds like these on your side: You, 
or some salesman representing you, are there 
on the spot—the magnetism of a personal ap- 
proach. You have the chance to meet the 
expressed arguments of your customer face 
to face. The element of time, too, enters into 
it, because, having once secured the audience 
with your prospect, it is a considerable effort 
for him to terminate the interview before you 
want him to, which is naturally after you have 
accomplished a sale. 

Now look at the other side. Cold type re- 
places your personal magnetism. Any objec- 
tions your prospect may have must be met 
and answered before they are expressed even 
to himself. And at any second your prospect 
is entirely free to lay your matter aside tem- 
porarily or drop it altogether. 

How can you overcome these obstacles? 
Only by making your approach so attractive 
and so much in your prospect’s interest instead 
of your own, that he cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by what you have to say to him. 


C ONTRARY to general opinion, there is 


Impression of First Importance 


And let me say here that in the Mail Order 
field, the impression that your prospect gets 
is of the first importance. Regardless of 
what you say or how you say it, it is his im- 
pression of your product that determines him 
or her to buy it or not. 

It is not a question of whether you are 
honest, frank and sincere in your advertising, 
but whether you have convinced him of your 
honesty, frankness and sincerity ; not whether 
you are actually giving your prospect better 
value than he or she could get elsewhere, but 
whether your prospect feels that this is so; not 
whether you are honestly interested in his or 
her having your product for his or her own 
sake, but whether he or she is impressed with 
the necessity of having your product for his 
or her own sake. 

This is exemplified in the old story of the 
man who stood at the corner of Broadway and 
23rd Street, trying to give five-dollar gold 
pieces to all passers-by, yet no one would take 
them. It was not that they would refuse to 
take a five-dollar gold piece, but they refused 
to believe that anybody would willingly give 
them a five-dollar gold piece. 

You may say that, if this is so, then all that 
is necessary is so to write your copy or letters 
that people will be convinced of what you say, 
regardless of the truth. But to do this would 
be an impossibility. The point is that what 
you have to say must be true, as a pre-req- 
uisite condition and foregone conclusion. The 
difficultv lies in convincing vour prospect that 
such things are true even when they are. The 
man with the five-dollar gold pieces had all 
the truth in the world on his side, but he 
couldn’t convince any one that he had. 

This knack of being able to convince people 


- lies. 


Wrinkles from a Noted Mail 
Order Specialist for You 
to Utilize 


By JOSEPH R. BOLTON 


that what you are telling them is true, I call 
the “technique” of Mail Order writing. A 
great many people think that in order to write 
advertising copy or a letter from the hea«, 
all that is necessary is that it be written by 
some one who has a heart. 


Put Yourself in Reader’s Place 


This is wrong. Just as it takes months of 
earnest study, even with talent, to learn to 
walk across stage naturally, so it takes years 
of study and thinking and experimenting to 
acquire sufficient technique to write so that 
the reader feels that what you are saying 
comes right from the heart and is absolutely 
true. Most writing comes from the head, 
whereas it should come from the heart al- 
ways. 

This is not artifice, it is not humbug—it is 
technique and it is indispensable to success in 
the Mail Order Field. 

Part of this technique consists in the ability 
to put yourself really in the prospect’s place 
and positively see with his or her eyes what 
you have prepared for them to see. To do this 
is a knack, and it is a very difficult one to 
acquire. This is because to do this success- 
fully you have to put yourself in the exact 
hypothetical frame of mind that your prospect 
will be in, duly regarding, also hypothetically, 
what has gone before and what will come 
after. You must take into consideration not 
only the few minutes or seconds of time that 
your prospect will give you, but also the men- 
tal processes that have led up to your pros- 
pect’s being even momentarily interested in 
your proposition, and what his impression will 
be after having noted it—this because it is not 
a question of what they think of your adver- 
tising or letter at the time of reading it, but 
what their impression will be of your product 
after thev have stopped reading what you have 
to say about it. 


Study Each Detail 
Now the subtlety of the “Mail Order Punch” 


extends to the most unimportant and apparent- - 


ly insignificant detail. And this is where the 
“trick”—if it be a trick—in Mail Order work 
No detail is too small to be carefully 
thought out and studied out with regard to 
the effect—that is, the impression it will have 
on the mind of the reader. 

I remember a case in point while I was in 
the specialty mail order line of women’s cloth- 
ing. A woman copy-writer had used this sen- 
tence in connection with a page of girls’ 








IMPRESSION’S THE 
THING 


T can be done, it has been done; 
done “big”—this winning cus- 
tomers and custom by the right 

kind of Mail Order writing. The 
all-important thing is not merely to 
tell the truth, but to tell it in a way 
that makes a strong impression. 
This article is calculated to help you. 























dresses intended for girls from 6 to 12 years 
old: “These dresses are made with 3-inch 
hems and can be easily altered if necessary.” 
I changed it to read, “These dresses are made 
with 3-inch hems and can be easily lengthened 
when necessary.” 

Do you see it? It is all a matter of the 
impression that the woman would get in read- 
ing it. In the first instance, she would receive 
the impression that the dress might not be 
the right length for her daughter and that 
she would probably have to alter it. In the 
second instance she receives the true impres- 
sion that the dress will probably be the right 
length to put right on and wear, and that it 
is going to wear so long that the girl will 
outgrow the dress before it is worn out, and 
then it can be easily lengthened by reason of 
the 3-inch hem to get further wear out of it. 

This is a small matter, but it is constantly 
catching’ matters like this that constitutes part 
of the technique of the business. 

Another copy-writer persisted in writing 
that a fur stole “could be thrown gracefully 
over the shoulders or else, by means of a 
silk-covered hook and eye, could be fastened 
tightly at the throat.” I changed the last four 
words to read, “snugly at the neck.” “Tightly 


-at the throat” left one with a gripping sensa- 


tion, whereas “snugly at the neck” gave one 
the impression of warmth and comfort. 


Use Adjectives Judiciously 


Another illustration may be given in writ- 
ing the description of a color. It is difficult to 
describe a color in words to a. person who 
has never seen that particular color or who 
does not know it by any designated name. At 


_the same time, analyse your impression as you 


read, “Spring-leaf green.” Can’t you actually 
see it? Also, “a rich navy blue,” “a soft pearl 
grey,” “the fashionable Havana brown,” “that 
becoming shade of bottle green” are all ef- 
fective. ; 

At one time I used the foll8wing list of 
colors, as applied to silk stockings in a cata- 
logue: “A delicate pink, a soft pale blue, a 
beautiful lavender, a stylish cerise, a fashion- 
able purple, serviceable black or champagne.” 
Partly, I suspect, in a spirit of fun, the presi- 
dent telephoned: “You have not beenabsolutely 
impartial in your apportionment of adjectives 
to the colors on silk stockings. Why overlook 
‘champagne’?” I said, “Because there is not 
any adjective that you can apply to the color 
‘champagne’ that will not at once call to mind 
the bottled goods and not the color.” He tried 
a number of adiectives, but as he mentioned 
each one I mentioned the particular brand of 
champagne his adjective suggested. And so 
we let the champagne color stand as it was, 
without any adjective that would make the 
reader think of it as anything else than a 
color. 

An executive once said to me: “Say, old 
man, your stuff is probably the real thing, 
but honest-to-goodness, after I got through 
reading your description of that new model, 
I just had a jumbled impression that it was 
stvlish and becoming and fashionable and beau- 
tiful and all that and that I was getting some 
great big wonderful bargain for what it cost.” 
I said, “Well, if I can only get that same 
jumbled impression into the minds of my two 
million women readers, we will get just two 
million orders for that model alone.” 

Then I told him that it was on the same 
princinle as the method. unconsciously em- 
ployed by a good salesman in a store. Suppose 
a woman goes into a dry goods store (which 
corresponds to a prospect opening your cata- 

(Continued on page 353) 

















“ASSEMBLING PARTS” 


This striking lithograph by C. R. W. Nevinson, reproduced exclusively in Forbes Magazine, forms part of a series of drawings of 
aircraft, featuring the part of Great Britain’s efforts in the war. Here we see the workmen putting together a great mechanical bird, 
and get a clear idea of its immense proportions. An interesting note is the women working with the men in this branch of Britain’s war 
activities. The striking contrast in black and white shows to the fullest advantage the geometrical design of the Cubist, for such Nevinson is. 
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One of the latest super-sightseeing busses loaded to capacity. 


© Underwood & Underwood. 


This happens to be the famous “Hitchy-Koo” company with beauty chorus. 


WHATINTERESTS VISITORS INNEW YORK? 


EW YORK s the Biggest Show on Earth. 

The comedy is continuous, with five mil- 

lion accomplished performers in the cast. 
It draws from all over the world. Front seats 
cost like the mischief, but the audiences go away 
enthusiastic about the costumes, the lighting 
effects, the mob scenes, the big Broadway, run- 
ning down the main aisle, and the scenery which 
is so life-like one might almost imagine it was 
real.” 

Thus George M. Cohan sums up the great city 
which he has so inimitably characterized in song 
and story. New York is supposed to be sophis- 
ticated and George M. Cohan sophisticated plus. 
But one rustic “put it over on him,” as George 
would say. Among his mail he received a re- 
quest from a farmer in Wisconsin for a “Pass 
to Broadway.” In a spirit of-fun the generous 
George M. wrote on a card, “Pass bearer and 
friend,” mailed it, and promptly forgot the mat- 
ter. Later he was dumfounded to receive a 
note of thanks from the grateful “Hayseed,” who 
recounted what a glorious time he and his wife 
had enjoyed at all the plays—free! 

Having become thoroughly acquainted through 
illustrated magazines, Sunday supplements, and, 
of course, the movies, the casual visitor to New 
York nowadays does not feel a stranger in a 
strange land. “How perfectly familiar it all 
looks,” remarked a foreigner viewing the famous 
sky-line from the deck of an ocean liner for the 
first time. 

What most interests those who visit New York? 
What attractions act as magnets drawing myriads 
yearly to this “changeless city of change?” 


Passing Throng Predominant Interest 


Replies the hostess of one of our largest hotels: 
“As the visitor goes to Boston to study the his- 
toric landmarks, to Chicago to call at the stock- 
yards, to Washington to explore the Capitol, so 
New York has characteristics which find no coun- 
terpart in any part of the world. What are these 
characteristics? Well, they seem to be the city’s 
colossal skyscrapers, Fifth Avenue, and the ‘Gay 
White Way,’ the homes of its well-known cap- 
tains of industry; but more than all, the passing 
throng, the moving mass of people on the streets. 
It is no longer necessary to cross the ocean to 
see different races and hear foreign tongues; 
all are here night and day in New York.” 

In order to register first hand the impressions 
of the newly-arrived stranger, let us take an un- 





A Ride on Rubberneck Wagon 
Affords Insight Into 
Human Nature 
By GENEVIEVE O’DONNELL 


obtrusive seat in one of the plebeian sight-seeing 
busses—‘‘rubberneck wagons,” as superior city 
folk call them. 

Our company is mixed. Two pert misses, ob- 
viously from the rural districts; a Sailor Bey on 
a farewell excursion with his mother; an elderly 
couple who repeatedly made comparisons (usually 
in its favor) with Bangor, Maine; a young Ca- 
nadian officer very smart in khaki, were among 
this heterogeneous gathering. 

We start from Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street, a corner which, in its noise and confusion, 
with the elevated rumbling overhead, the subway 
roaring underneath, with trolleys and motors 
darting in different directions, Coningsby Daw- 
son, in “Carry On,” compares with the confusion 
and noise of a modern battlefield. At once we 
are whirled into the world’s most famous street 
of wealth and fashion, Fifth Avenue. 

“It’s a waste of time to sleep in this town,” 
the Sailor Boy remarks in a drawling Southern 
voice as we wend our way up-town through the 
traffic which night and day rolls along this thor- 
oughfare, dedicated to frivolity. and pleasure. On 
both sides are palatial piles of stone which hardly 
resemble department stores in their imposing 
splendor and proud disdain of signs. Everything 
seems redolent of gayety. A succession of allur- 
ing shop windows dazzle the women; the men 
often turn for a backward glance at the costly 
motors passing in unceasing procession. 


“Millionaire Row” Attracts 


Though the Vanderbilt mansions—four of them 
—and a few other great houses still remain intact 
below Fifty-ninth Street, the general tide of 
fashion has swept far beyond, and Millionaire 
Row proper does not start until we reach the 
park. Here everyone, old and young, evinces 
the keenest interest. The romantic school girls 
are particularly attracted by the chateau-like home 
of the youthful Mrs. Vincent Astor. The superb 
residence of F. W. Woolworth, “the house that 
the ladies helped to build,” and the home of the 
perpetually-advertised Gould family are the ob- 


jects of lively discussion. Our guide points them 
all out. Also, family scandals, long interred, 
are unearthed for the edification of the passen- 
gers. But no one smiles. This sight-seeing trip, 
indeed, is as almost solemn as a funeral. Every- 
one is bent on getting his money’s worth, on 
missing nothing. 

The oratorical resources of our conductor are 
worthy of a higher calling. He is a comedian 
whose efforts before a less lugubrious audience 
would not miss fire. Our elderly friends from 
the “Pine Tree State” are overheard mutually 
agreeing: “The folks in those there houses may 
be some Pumpkins, but, after all, we’re glad we 
have our little strip of garden on Elm Street.” 


Grant’s Tomb a “Has Been” 


At Ninety-fifth Street, Fifth Avenue shrivels 
abruptly into a common tenement district. Pres- 
ently we are swept eastward to the New World’s 
chief seat of learning, Columbia University. 
“Founded and called King’s College, in 1754; re- 
named Columbia after the Revolution; yearly at- 
tendance 20,000 pupils,” the megaphone sings out 
as we tour the grounds. Enthusiasm is waning; 
apparently the hard, unromantic atmosphere of 
the buildings does not appeal to the visitors, who 
seem to adopt New York’s attitude—neither be- 
littling nor ignoring, but taking it all for 
granted. 

More surprising, the same spirit is manifested 
here as we stand before Grant’s Tomb. Years 
ago it may have shared honors with Brooklyn 
Bridge as an object of universal interest, but 
times have changed in seeing New York. The 
stolid indifference of the passengers reveals that 
it has been relegated to the category of “Has 
Beens.” 

The ravishing panorama of the Hudson dotted 
with camouflaged cruisers is now arousing anima- 
tion and admiration. 

Our first big laugh. The timid old lady, point- 
ing to an ultra-modern apartment palace as we 
spin along Riverside, inquires: “Does that num- 
ber 1391 mean that was the year the building was 
erected ?” 


“At Home” on Gay White Way 


Even the most jealous champion of the “Gay 
White Way” could not feel slighted at the interest 


manifested as we whirl downtown to that 
(Continued on page 348.) 























SUCCESS AT. FORTY 


E delight in presenting to 
young Americans fact-ro- 
mances of success attained 
before the age of forty. This sketch 
is in certain respects the most re- 
markable of any in the series. Mr. 
Replogle’s start in life was as hum- 
ble as his career has been brilliant. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST BUYER OF STEEL 


steel salesman in America” has become 

the largest buyer of steel the world has 
ever known. He is directing the purchase of 
all the iron and steel used by the United 
States in the war, and also all that is taken 
here by the Allies. 

The man who occupies this unique position, 
the biggest steel job in the world to-day, is 
only forty-one. He was selected because he 
had demonstrated his fitness to fill it. 

J. Leonard Replogle, appointed last Novem- 
ber by the War Industries Board and approved 
by President Wilson as the official steel buyer 
and steel distributor for the United States and 
the Allies, is a second Schwab. Mr. Replogle, 
too, began at the lowest rung in the steel lad- 
der—as a messenger-boy at $5 a month when 
thirteen years of age; before that he sold 
newspapers on the streets in the early morn- 
ings before going to school. Like Mr. Schwab, 
he did not confine his activities to the job 
assigned him at the steel plant; he studied 
steel so thoroughly that before he was of vot- 
ing age he was addressing railway clubs and 
other organizations of experts on the effect of 
heat on steel and similar technical scientific 
subjects. 

Also, like that other man, Mr. Replogle 
while very young won fame as a handler of 
men. In his early thirties he was. general 


. HE man who has been called “the best 





How J. Leonard Replogle Rose 
from Messenger Boy to 
Fame and Millions 
By B. C. FORBES 
Reprinted from Hearst’s by Special Permission 


manager over 21,000 men! Long before he was 
forty he was a millionaire several times over 
In one deal alone he cleaned up more than 
$2,000,000 almost overnight. 

Another thing Schwab and Replogle have in 
common is this: Both have famous smiles. It 
was “Rep’s” wonderful smile, backed, of 
course, by twenty-four-carat ability, that en- 
abled him to book fat orders where other 
salesmen failed. It was his smile, too, coupled 
with his integrity, that won him the confi- 
dence and the financial backing of some of 
the foremost financiers in America, including 
E. T. Stotesbury of J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. 


American Career of Success 


Among other things J. Leonard Replogle, 
by the time he was forty, became president 
and a controlling factor in the company which 
controls 90 per cent. of the vanadium steel 
output of the world, chief owner of another 
steel company that promises to make indus- 


trial history, president of a short but strategic 
railway and, of course, director of financial 
institutions, railroad systems and important in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Mr. Replogle is sometimes pictured as one 
of America’s most notable war-made million- 
aires. This is both true and untrue. It is 
true that he has made millions of dollars since 
the European war began, but he was swiftly 
climbing toward millionairedom long before 
the first shot was fired abroad. 


Suppose we begin at the beginning and 
trace the career of this newsboy and $5-a- 
month office-boy who at the age of forty-one 
virtually controls the operation of every steel 
plant in the United States and whose word is 
law on what each company shall produce, 
where it shall ship it, and how much it shall 
receive for it. It is a typical American career 
of success. 

Shakespeare exhorted the ambitious that 
there was a tide in the affairs of men which 
“taken at its flood, leads on to fortune”; but 
in the case of young J. Leonard Replogle a 
flood took him and dashed him and his family 
on the rocks of misfortune and ruin. The 
Replogle family removed from Bedford 
Springs, Pa., where “Len” was born in the 
Centennial year, to Johnstown when he was 
nine years old. It was the boy’s ambition 
to gain a college education. His father, a 
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minister, and his mother, both sympathized 
with the college plan. But all such hopes and 
plans were dashed to pieces by the fateful 
Johnstown flood which swept the city on May 
31, 1889. 
Young Replogle underwent a terrible experi- 
ence. The sixty-foot wall of water which broke 
loose from the reservoir on the hills swept the 
Replogle home from its foundations. At the 
instant the upheaval came all the family were 
clustered around a bed, kneeling in prayer. An 
aunt and cousin were at once killed. As the 
house reeled and pitched on the tumultuous 
tidal wave the Replogles clung to whatever 
they could ‘seize. The mother clasped a three- 
month’s-old babe and not once during the two 
miles of terrible tossing which was suffered 
did she release her hold. Finally the house 
was thrown against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
stone bridge. Through the whole horrible 
night the family crouched on rafters in intense 
cold, for every one of them~had been im- 
mersed in the water oftener than once. 


An Inquisitive Messenger Boy 


In the morning the father succeeded in mak- 
ing his precarious way from one stranded 
house to another for help, and the mother and 
babe and the other children were rescued. 
They saved their lives but nothing else. 

Ail “Len’s” hopes of entering college van- 
ished. He must immediately find work. He 
applied at the largest works in Johnstown, 
Cambria Steel, and was taken on as a mes- 
senger boy. His chief duty was to carry 
messages from the head office in the center of 
the town to the laboratories and the plants. It 
was not his business to study what any of the 
reports he carried meant. It was not his 
business to learn the difference between pig 
iron and tempered steel. It was not his busi- 
ness to poke his nose and his eyes into every 
department of the works while delivering his. 
messages or at the lunch hour. 

But Messenger Replogle did all these things. 
In the evenings he read whatever books he 
could lay his hands on which discussed steel. 
He contrived to spend every spare moment in 
the laboratories. 

The messenger was a nuisance to the lab- 
oratory workers—but was attracting the 
notice of his superiors in the office by his ex- 
traordinary intelligence, his boundless zeal 
and his restless energy. It was not long be- 
fore he was promoted to the shipping depart- 
ment. 


Becomes Expert on Metals 


His dependability later won him the position 
of timekeeper. The position gave him an 
insight into other phases of how the company 
was run, but his inclinations ran to the physi- 
cal manufacturing of steel products. His 
laboratory knowledge was steadily widened, 
and by-and-by he came to be recognized as 
something of an expert on the treatment of 
metals by heating and the effect of adding 
different alloys to the new material. 

The railroads were then having trouble with 
axles. The axles then in use were not always 
able to withstand the strain of increasing 
car loads and the greater speed introduced 
by the railroads. Young Replogle -was made 
assistant superintendent of the forges, axle 
and bolt department. Bolts were added to his 
list largely because he had invented a thread- 
rolling machine which could turn out bolts 


» faster and cheaper than anything then in ex- 


istence. Replogle had such success in improv- 
ing the composition and the strength of axles 
that he was soon made chief superintendent of 
the department and it was under his manager- 
ship that Cambria won fame and millions as 
the maker of steel axles which rapidly dis- 
placed the old iron ones. These new axles 
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were produced by what was called the Coffin 
process. : 

The Cambria had hit upon a good thing. 
How could they best profit by it? Their axles, 
treated scientifically by heat and with the 
proper chemical ingredients, were better than 
anything the railroads were using. But Cam- 
bria’s problem was to convince the railroads 
of this fact—and to book orders. The man- 
agement laid their heads together. | 

“Why not put ‘Rep.’ on the job?” they con- 
cluded. “He knows the whole business from 
A to Z. He knows how to talk the language 
of the fellows who handle the axles as well 
as the highbrows interested in their composi- 
tion. And he probably will develop into a 
crackerjack salesman with that smile of his 
and his genial ways.” 


A Master Salesman 


And Replogle made good—1l00 per cent. 
good. He could talk chemistry to chemists. 
Laboratory sharks could not trip him up, for 
he knew all their tricks and formulas. He 
could explain to practical men exactly how 
and why Cambria’s axles would outwear the 
iron ones and save a lot of money. He could 
handle buyers, too. 

This master salesman was once questioned 
—what was the chief secret of successful 
salesmen, what was the key to the art? 

“I know nothing about the art of salesman- 
ship,” he replied with a broad smile. “The 
only thing I have learned is that a salesman 
should be a good listener. Many salesmen 
try to do ninety. per cent. of the talking and 
hardly let the other fellow get in ten per cent. 
Most people have their own troubles and their 
own problems, and you have to show a proper 
interest in them. You are far more likely to 
get an order from a man if you try to under- 
stand his position and enter sympathetically 
into his problems than if you rattle off a line 
of talk of your own. I tried always to put 
myself in the other fellow’s place and, of 
course, if I was ever able to make a sugges- 
tion i was only too glad to do so. But there 
is no ‘art’ in that. That is simply exercising 
common-sense and being human.” 

Of course, Replogle’s record impressed the 
management. He booked so many orders and 
cracked so many hard-selling nuts that he was 
made superintendent of the order department. 
But Replogle was more than a salesman. He 
had studied the steel business from under-the- 
ground up. So he was appointed first assist- 
ant to the general manager and later assist- 
ant to the president, Charles S. Price, who 
was very proud of his “find.” So much faith 
had President Price in his brilliant young aid 
that, when obliged to take a long leave of ab- 
sence because of ill health, he delegated all 
his duties and powers to Replogle. 

At thirty-six J. Leonard Replogle was in 
charge of the plant which he had entered as a 
$5-a-month messenger-boy. And under the 
ex-messenger-boy’s regime Cambria broke all 
its records for production and profits. 


Ascribes Success to Baseball 


When President Price resigned and William 
H. Donner was elected his successor, Mr. 
Replogle was made vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of sales, removing to the prin- 
cipal office of thé company at Philadelphia. 


“To what particular thing or things do you. 


ascribe your early successes?” . I once asked 
Mr. Replogle. 
He laughed outright. 


His repl : 
of his modesty. ply was typical 


“To having been manager of the Johnsté6wn 


baseball team. I know this is true’ because 
Mr. Price; our president, said so himself. He 
used to declare that it was the way I ran the 
team that took his fancy, and it was a good 





team, too,” Mr. Replogle added quite seriously, 
showing more enthusiasm over this part of 
his career than any other I tried to get him 
to talk about. “Don’t you know,” he contin- 
ued, “that the Johnstown baseball team was 
the finest independent team in Pennsylvania 
and that it licked every other team outside of 
the National League?” 

Mr. Replogle didn’t say that his success was 
in any measure due to the fact that for eigh- 
teen years he started work before seven 
o’clock every morning and that from the time 
he was given charge of other men—a thou- 
sand before he was twenty—he never quit 
until he had seen the night force safely started. 


Declines Many Offers 


That a new star had risen in the steel firma- 


‘ ment became generally known throughout the 


steel world. Various offers were made Mr. 
Replogle. One concern was willing to give 
him the salary paid the President of the United 
States. He had larger visions. 

In time the kind of opportunity he sought 
came to him. The American Vanadium Com- 
pany, after trying all other means, offered to 
engage his services on a commission basis. 
Under the arrangement finally made, if Mr. 
Replogle could not increase the company’s 
business beyond its previous maximum he 
would earn practically nothing; if he could 
expand it to new proportions he would share 
in the results. ; 

This was a sporting proposition. It appealed 
to Replogle. He would have to win out or 
drop out. 

Also, vanadium was a material dear to 
Replogle’s heart. Here was a species of metal 
better than anything which he or anyone else 
could produce with all their chemical skill at 
Cambria or elsewhere in the United States. It 
had sold at $4,800 a pound twenty-five years 
before. It combined extraordinary strength 
with relative lightness—that is, a given weight 
and thickness of steel treated with vanadium 
would withstand strains and carry loads which 
would kill a like weight and thickness of other 
steel. It opened up new engineering possi- 
bilities. 

Vanadium Mining Difficult 


There are romance and difficulties attached 
to producing vanadium. The world’s greatest 
deposit of vanadium ore is over three miles 
up in the air, so to speak. The Vanadium 
Company’s mines are situated more than 
16,000 feet up the Andes Mountains in Peru, 
up near eerie, snow-clad mountain peaks 
where the air is so rarefied that very few ani- 
mals can exist in it: To lay a railroad or even 
build roads up the precipices which lead to 
the ore beds would be an utter impossibility. 
Not even horses, not even mules, not even 
donkeys can scale the mountain paths. Every 
pound of ore has to be strapped to the backs 
of llamas, those curious mountain-climbing 
beasts. Some 10,000 of-them are constantly 
employed carrying the ore on the first part 
of its journey to the port of Callao, whence 
it is shipped to Pittsburgh, smelted and 
wrought into vanadium steel. 

So in the spring of 1915 he severed his con- 
nection with Cambria and became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of sales for the 
American Vanadium Company with offices in 
New York. In the first month he didn’t earn 
expenses ; in the second month he was a little 
ahead—he maintained his own selling organi- 
zation both here and in the principal cities 
of’ Europe, paying for them out of his own 
pocket. In the third month his income was 
quite good. Within a year he had expanded 
the company’s business so that he was earning 
several times the salary of the President. 

As with iron, Mr. Replogle tested and ex- 

(Continued on page 858.) 
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Women Are the Boys These Days 





© Central News Photo Service. 
, 


Women are rising to the plain every- 
day service where, as. Kipling says, 
“You simply hang on.” This is being 
done literally by. the women of France, 
where laundering for the troops is a 
big: proposition. It is remarkable how 
efficiently it is being taken care of by 
our French sisters “Over There.” 


© International Film Service. 


The slogan, “Food Will Win the War,” has enlisted in the Woman's Land 
Army many unaccustomed hands. While the men are busy raking the Hun 
over the coals the female of the species is engaged in raking the hay over 
the fields: Here they come with the fruits 
of a day's labor, a good load of hay, 
which we doubt if the same number of 

men could duplicate. 


The Women’s Machine Gun Squad, Pol- 
ice Reserves, is gaining recruits from 
far and wide. Women from the North, 
South and West are rallying to the colors 
and sending news of their organization 
of women Police Reserves. The killing 
range of this Lewis Machine Gun is two 
miles, and it fires 600 to 800 shots a 
minute. 


@) Central News Photo Service. 
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WHY THESE BU 


together —they don’t blend — music 

can’t make victories and beat the 
enemy. At least, that is the way it might 
seem to the looker-on, at first glance. To win 
the war, soldiers, guns, shells, food are wanted 
—essentials that keep men up and give them 
the wherewithal to kill. 

But let us take a further glance. Let us 
analyze conditions as they are and see wherein 
music has taken its place in the front line 
trenches of soldier and civilian life. 

Go into any training camp throughout the 
country. Go into the first building you strike. 


Wc and music? Why, the two dong go 


Perhaps it is a barracks; perhaps it is the. 


Y. M. C. A. hut. Look around you. The first 
thing your look falls upon is a phonograph. 
The next thing is the player-piano. The next 
thing is a stack of music, pile of player-piano 
rolls, dozens of records. 

Pick up a sheet of the music. Does it look 
as though it were rarely handled? Indeed not, 
it’s tattered: and torn with the incessant turn- 
ing of grimed soldier fingers. The player roll 
is worn out with its good work. 

Did you ever realize what it means to a 
man to leave his home and family and daily 
recreations, and then be planted out in a camp 
where it’s all work from morn to night? A 
soldier boy can’t twiddle his thumbs after a 
day of training. He can’t be writing letters 
all the time. Conversation doesn’t satisfy all 
the time. What’s he going to do? 

He’d find something, you may be sure—and 
it might not be what Uncle Sam and Mother 
at home would like it to be. The phonograph 
and player-piano certainly do come in handy. 


Knocks Blues Sky-High 


A boy in khaki looked up and grinned as he 
put on another record. “Entertainment? Why 
this little old battered machine seems better 
than any show I ever went to back home. I 
guess I never appreciated it before. But down 
here, lonesomeness and the blues are fast 
kicked sky-high.” 

Says Richard W. Lawrence, member of the 
New York Exemption Board of which Charles 
E. Hughes is chairnian, “The boys want music 
—want it enough to pay for it themselves. 
The very first thing they do after getting set- 
tled in their barracks is to appoint a committee 
to either buy or rent a-piano for the recreation 
room with which each barracks is provided. 
Each barracks houses about 250 soldiers. It 
means 150 to 175 barracks and about the same 
number of pianos, in Camp Upton, usually 
paid for by the soldiers themselves. Besides 
these there are pianos in the officers’ quarters, 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, Knights of Columbus’s 
quarters, and in the hostess’s house, all pro- 
vided by these bodies themselves.” 

Who’s the most popular man in any bar- 
racks, do you suppose? The musician—the 
amateur musician of the company, the fellow 
who can sit down at the piano and rattle off 
a tune or sing it. 

Picture this scene: Possibly a hundred boys 
are sitting around the hut. Some of them are 
playing checkers, some are reading, some are 
writing home, some are just sitting. Bill Hen- 
derson comes in. “Here’s Bill. Play usa tune, 
Bill.” Maybe Bill’s tired, but they hustle him 
up to the piano, and he keeps at it for an hour 
or more. 

There are the great artists who are in the 
service. David Hochstein, the violinist, re- 
signed from the band and joined the machine 

nners. When he was down at Camp Upton, 

avid spent his evenings keeping his fellows 
entertained with his violin. Percy Grainger 


was the life of Fort Hamilton. Every camp 
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Some Considerations, Big 
and Little, the Public 
May Overlook 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 
Editor of N. Y. Globe’s “Family Music” Page. 
Author of “Face to Face with Great Musicians.” 


has its star musician. Here are some others: 
Ugo Ara, Frank Bibb, Herbert Dittler, Lester 
Donahue, John W. Frothingham, George F. 
Granberry, Percy Hemus, Havrah Hubbard, 
Philip James, Albert Janpolski, Theodore 
Karle, Marshall Kernochan, Harold Land, 
Donald Macbeth, Francis Macmillen, Arthur 
Nevin, Ignace Paderewski, Leon Rice, Engel- 
bert Roentgen, Francis Rogers, Ernest Schell- 
ing, John Philip Sousa, Albert Spalding, Carl 
Venth, Roderick White. 

Also, every camp has its visiting musicians. 
I have had the honor of participating in this 
part of the service. Every other Sunday I 
gather up my party of prominent artists and 
journey for hours to Camp Upton. We put 








FEW NON-ESSENTIALS 


UST what are “non-essential” indus- 

tries? The public do not always realize 
the part played in the scheme of things by 
certain industries. “Forbes” is publishing 
a series of articles on how such industries 
contribute to the winning of the war. 




















on a program in the Big “Y” auditorium. It 
seats several thousand—and sometimes several 
hundred more stand. That’s in the afternoon, 
early.. We split our party into several parts, 
and scatter them over the width and breadth 
of Upton. Eight huts are waiting for their 
Sunday afternoon concert. You can’t reach 
40,000 soldiers at once, and they all want their 
music. They want more, and there being an 
hour between supper and train time, seven 
o’clock concerts are added. 


Visiting Musicians Popular 


Certain Saturdays we go down to Camp Dix, 
where 60,000 men look forward to the musi- 
cal feasts. 

These entertainments are given through 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of Columbus. 
But the artists give their services—give them 
with a heart overflowing with eagerness to 
help. They work harder than at any regular 
performance. 

Through my small channel, over 600 musi- 
cians are appearing alone. I wish I could pay 
tribute and mention every name, but the fol- 
lowing will give you an idea of the character 
of these helpers: Misha Elman, the violinist ; 
Paul Althouse and Rafael Diaz of the Metro- 
politan; Florence Macbeth and Rosa Rais of 
the Chicago Opera; Max Pilzer, the violinist ; 
Auguste Bouillez, the Belgian baritone; Sieg- 
fried Phillip, Danish singer; Ciacomo Rimini. 
It is not unusual to hear a celebrated musician 
like Eddy Brown say, “When am I going?” 

There is no need to draft an army of musi- 
cian entertainers for the boys—it is all volun- 
teer service. And the surprising part of the 
whole matter is this. The very best in music is 
getting the very best of response. The classics 
are most applauded. If you want to win a 
soldier audience don’t sing ragtime. Sing 
opera! In-other words, this war is being 
made a very good excuse for raising the taste 
of the soldiers. They will sing ragtime, but 
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they will only permit others to perform the 
classics. 

This is what musicians are doing to enter- 
tain. But there is another phase of the situa- 
tion which is the most promising sign of the 
whole war. Every man in the army is learning 
to sing. Uncle Sam is not making his army 
eligible for grand opera. He realizes that 
when a man sings he’s a happy individual. 
You can’t sing unless you open your mouth. 
You can’t be sulky with your mouth open— 
try it and see.* You can’t sing and retain a 
grouch—try it and see. You can’t be tired and 
sing ;-or, put it the other way—when you sing, 


‘you get all rested up. 


Men Learning to Sing 


Stanley Hawkins, who was singing leader 
at Camp Dix until General Pershing sent for 
him to be singing leader of the Expeditionary 
Forces, used to tell me of his “Jogging up” 
exercises: He delighted to go into a crowd 
of men digging roads, or cutting down trees, 
and call “Recess for singing.” Five minutes 
of the exercises sent the men back to their 
jobs with renewed vigor. 

Singing is the greatest tonic in the world. 
The first thing they do with the newly arrived 
men—those just drafted—is to give them a 
singing hour or two. At the beginning the 
fellows are embarrassed. “Why, who ever 
heard of soldiers singing? That ain’t fight- 
ing.” No, but, men, we’re just singing to 
amuse ourselves. We care so little for those 
dirty Huns that we sing in their faces and 
laugh. Well, the men get the spirit of it and 
lustily do they join in all the choruses. 

Many songs have inspired the men to up 
and do—‘We’re on the Way to Berlin and 
We'll Get There,” and similar popular airs 
have the ideas the fellows like. Many com- 
panies on marches now sing all the way. It 
makes the men forget their fatigue. It keeps 
them in spirit. The saying of General Bell, 
“A singing soldier is a winning soldier” has 
become a household expression. President 
Wilson believes so much in this part of our 
armament that his Commission on Training 
Camp Activities has a singing leader every- 
where. An interesting discussion of music 
on the camps is found in the book “Keeping 
our Fighters Fit,” to which the President has 
written the introduction. In all the canteens 
and enlisted men’s clubs the same principles 
apply—there are the instruments, there are the 
concerts, there are the singing festivals. 


Music in Front Line Trenches 


Over on the other side the musical instru- 
ments are stuck right up in the front line 
trenches, and they put on the records while 
the shot and shell whistle by. They sing to- 
gether under the fire of the enemy cannon! 
Caruso sings his “Pagliacci” aria with an ac- 
companiment of gun-fire. 

The Bands! Hats off, Americans, for the 
Musicians of the Band. It is an attack that’s 
ordered? Hear the Band play; it leads us on. 
Who could be a coward knave while such music 
plays?. Why it gets in the blood and makes 
you ache to be first over. The officer gives 
the order and the band plays it. 

I cannot help thinking of the famous scene 
in “Cyrano de Bergerac.” The soldiers are 
starving from a long siege. Music is played, 
and they think of the home-land and the dear 
ones. In the very midst of those tender recol- 
lections inspired by the music, the enemy ap- 
proaches. en the drum and fife make mar- 
tial the spirit of the tired out men and enthuse 
them to.further endeavor. 
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It is curious to note that while the German 
army is recruiting soldiers from among people 
of all ages and conditions it is showing a 
marked leniency toward the German musician. 
So far there is a very small minority of artists 
actually seeing active service. In those cases 
where a musician has either through the direct 
necessity or through great patriotism joined 


the ranks. of fighting men, he is in the great 


number of cases found in the musical corps. 
Whether this is due to a spirit of efficiency 
marking all the undertakings of that nation 
wherein she appreciates the importance of 
filling a need where it is most urgent—that of 
giving the marching soldiers courage—giving 
music, or whether it is for some other reason, 
the fact remains that the art of music has been 
respected. 


Ship Builders Need Music, Too 


But the work at home? What about the 
people who are sustaining the fighters? Ship- 
builders, for instance. They get their con- 
certs, too. We need ships, ships need builders, 
builders need fun too. So at the yards in South 
Amboy some ten thousand will gather of an 
evening to hear a concert of the sort the sol- 
diers get. Other war workers are being pro- 
vided for. 

Then there are the citizens. They must not 
mope. They must not weep and grow dis- 
couraged. Music for them. Here again the 
artists are responding magnificently. In my 
own little sphere alone, over five hundred free 
concerts have been provided for half-a-million 
people. Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, churches, 
schools, community centers, clubs, are being 
aided. Music in the parks and roofs and court- 
yards during the summer are keeping millions 
in spirit. 

Of course, that is not directly connected with 
war work. Yet it has its influence indirectly 
and powerfully. 

But here is the most dramatic part of my 
story. The people at home must buy Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps; they must give to 
the Red Cross; they must enlist. 
listing stations, when music was introduced 
the results were infinitely multiplied. Where 
ten men a day had enlisted before the music 
was adopted, a hundred enlisted after. ‘“Good- 
bye Broadway, Hello France,” roused many to 
the romantic idea of getting to France, the 
land of dreams and adventure. Other songs 
stirred the imagination, others made men 
curious, others made slackers ashamed. 


Helped to Put Over Loan 


In the work of putting over the Third Lib- 
erty Loan music was one of the most valuable 
divisions of activity. No meeting of import- 
ance was run without its musical program. 
(he singers and musicians drew an audience, 
and entertained them. Patriotic songs tilled 
the ground. When the speaker rose, the audi- 
ence was half sold. His work was then to 
take the pledges—crystallize the sentiment the 
music had subtly created. 

In the 13th Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 
during the Third Liberty Loan, there were 
twenty thousand people gathered to listen to 
a galaxy of opera stars. They sang and played, 
and then went out in the audience and took 
up stations, joining with the crowd in singing 
the national songs. When the Star Spangled 
Banner was over, a speaker said “Now, si 
your pledges”—and that was all. They did, 
to the tune of thousands of dollars. 

Speaking of the Star Spangled Banner, the- 
atres, clubs, restaurants, have been “assailed,” 
and people taught to sing the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” When a man really sings that most 
popular song in the’ world he gives himself 
more patriotic impulse than any eloquent 
speaker could. He brings himself to under- 


At the en- . 
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stand when he really sings it. So, group sing- 
ing of the national anthem has been part of 
every patriotic service, and generally the Mar- 
seillaise follows. Lucien Muratore sang the 
French hymn-at a hundred gatherings. 


Supplies Spiritual Wants 


Musicians have gone around on trucks, stood 
on street corners, out in the open everywhere. 
It is estimated that in point of fees, musicians 
contributed of their services in the Third Lib- 
erty Loan campaign alone over twenty million 
dollars, and an almost equal sum for the Red 
Cross and the Thrift Stamp campaign, They 
have aided every war charity, and in so doing 
have enabled the citizenry at home to do more 
than they would have done otherwise. 

In other. words—and this article might con- 
sist of this paragraph alone, if you knew the 
facts above—music has the ability to supply 
the spiritual wants of the people, the soldiers 
and the war workers. Aid music. Spread 
music. Give music. Send records and rolls 
to the camps. Use music at home all you can. 
If you feel down in the mouth, play or sing. 
Follow Uncle Sam’s recipe. Don’t impose a 
hardship on music. Don’t tax it. Great 
Britain in her dire need of money to finance 
the greatest armament the -world ever raised 
decided to tax musical instruments. The men 
who are governing England soon saw their 
mistake. The tax on music was repealed. 

Don’t sneer at it! Accept music for what it 
is doing as an absolutely essential industry. 


cutting relieves the demand for clerical help 
and makes men available for places where they 
are most needed. Releasing men for military 
service is highly essential, but just as vital is 
the providing of men and women for backing 
up those in.active service. For every man 
“over there,” two or three must be at work 
for the government over here. 

The government is experiencing great diffi- 
culty in getting enough workers to carry on 
the necessary business of war. Business con- 
cerns must release clerks for doing this work. 
They must employ the most modern time and 
labor saving equipment. 


Saves 75 Clerks 


Consider the saving of just one kind of office 
appliance in the offices of the People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Company in Chicago. If it were 
impossible for them to continue to use the 
Addressograph—that is, if our company were 
unable to furnish them with supplies—it would 
be necessary for them to employ 75 more 
clerks, if they could get them, to do the work 
that is being done with the Addressograph. 
This would be taking clerks from other chan- 
nels of necessary occupation in war times. 

Can we afford now to waste even one day 
of a clerk’s time by letting him do work that 
could easily be handled by some office appli-. 
ance? The People’s Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany says “No,” as do the Remington Arms 
Company, E. I. DuPont de Nemours Company, 
hundreds of shipbuilding companies, hundreds 





The Addressograph is performing a vital part in helping to win the war by conserving man power 
and reducing costs. This labor-saving device releases seventy-five clerks and 
performs the work more efficiently. 


HOW ONE CONCERN SAVES 
75 CLERKS 
By W. K. PAGE, 
Addressograph Company, Chicago 


It is the patriotic duty of every American 
business concern to short-cut and reduce costs 
as far as possible. To conduct a business along 
normal lines with a reduced force is to co- 
operate with the government in the greatest 
task that has ever confronted the nation. Con- 
serving man power is part of the procedure for 
winning the war. Lessening labor by short- 


of munition factories, practically all of the 
large public utilities companies and every busi- 
ness in which clerks are employed. These are 
the companies which are solving the serious 
clerical shortage and co-operating with the 
Government in conserving man- power by 
adopting every possible labor saving device and 
working it to capacity. 

The demand for advertising machines, dupli- 
cating machines, addressing machines and all 
modern office labor saving appliances is con- 
vincing proof that business men are recogniz- 
ing the necessity of employing office machin- 
ery during war times. 
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j : OUR tongue is your rudder. : 
It steers your course through life. 


Your tongue is also the index to your 
mentality. 

It tells whether you are educated or un- 
educated, vulgar or refined, careful or care- 
less, painstaking or slipshod. 

The Bible calls it an “unruly member,” so 
hard is it to control. 

Yet without control of the tongue no one 
can hope to rise to permanent success. 

To gain mastery of the tongue and of 
speech is essential to growth and advance- 
ment. 

Learn when you open your mouth not to 
“put your foot in it.” 

Put your whole self, your best self, in it. 

Our tongue is our daily and hourly adver- 
tisement. 

By our tongue we constantly proclaim what 
we are, what we have to offer. 

If we are loud and empty as a drum our 
tongue reveals the fact. 

If we are uncultured, inwardly uncouth, our 
speech betrays us. 

If we are mentally lazy, lackadaisical and 
untidy, lo! the “unruly member” proclaims so. 

On the other hand, if we are keen, alert, 
precise; if our heads are stocked with knowl- 
edge and our minds are fountains of wisdom, 
our speech will prove a faithful interpreter. 

The art of conversation is the most impor- 
tant and most neglected of all arts. 

It is also allied with the art of written 
expression, 

And these two arts—speaking and writing 
—form a very large part of the whole of 
human activities, business as well as social. 

Many a youth has won advancement because 
of his correct speech or his ability as a letter 
writer. 

Many a man and woman have risen in 
society because of the charm of their con- 
versation. 

In public life the art of oratory is essential 
to the highest success. 

Why, therefore, is so little attention paid 
to cultivating proper lingual habits? 

Chiefly because the importance of correct 
speaking is not generally recognized. 

A person will sit and chew the end of a pen 
for five minutes, thinking how to write a 
simple sentence; yet the same person will 
rattle off a dozen verbal sentences in two 
minutes, 

The explanation is that the importance of 
writing grammatically is understood, but the 


importance of speaking grammatically is not 
understood. 

Also many people are too lazy to take the 
trouble to form correct sentences when talk- 
ing. They pour out whatever words come 
rushing to the tip of the tongue, utterly 
regardless of the suitability of the words to 
express the meaning intended. 

Illiterate persons usually have a few stock 
phrases which they use over and over again 
no matter how inapt the phrases often may be. 
They simply can’t be bothered trying to think 
which words ought to be used. 

But even educated persons, young and old, 
are often guilty of interlarding their speech 
with hackneyed, inappropriate slang phrases. 

“Cheese it!” “You betcha!” “Believe me.” 
“You said something.” “I ain’t.” “Search 
me.” “Aint’ that the limit?” “Forget it.” 
“You're dippy.” “You're talking through your 
hat.” “Listen!” “Your trolley’s twisted”— 
these are samples of frequently used expres- 
sions which one should avoid. 

Many persons adopt one or two superlative 
adjectives or exclamations and misuse them 
every hour of the day. Girls are more prone 


than boys to fall into this slovenly, senseless, , 


unattractive habit. 

What is the basic reason for neglecting to 
cultivate correct speech? 

Laziness. 

Young people often think it is a sign of 
superior smartness to ejaculate slang every 
time they open their mouths. Others become 
users of slang chiefly because of thoughtless- 
ness; they don’t stop to consider the impres- 
sion they thus make upen others. 

Grammatical expression and at least a 
moderately pleasing voice can be cultivated 
by any normal person. Yes, the tone of the 
voice can be either rasping or pleasing, shrill 
or sweet. 

The importance of devoting care to one’s 
speech was recognized at the dawn of 
civilization. 

“A wholesome tongue is a tree of life,” says 
the Book of Wisdom. Also “Let your speech 
be always with grace,” “The tongue of the 
wise is health,” “Excellent speech becometh 
not a fool,” “Death and life are in the power 
of the tongue,” “The tongue of the just is as 
choice silver.” 

If excellent speech is not compatible with 
foolishness so faulty speech and wisdom do 
not go well together. 

Since we all aspire—or ought to aspire—to 
be regarded as possessing a fair measure of 
sense it is clearly our duty to acquire credit- 
able speaking habits. 


ey KEYS TO | 
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No employer, other things being equal, 
would think of choosing a young man or 
woman flagrantly addicted to slang in prefer- 
ence to one whose choice of words reflected 
thought and care and whose voice was pitched 
in an agreeable key. 

I have often noted how scrupulously correct 
is the speech of notably successful financiers 
and captains of industry, who never had even 
a primary school education.. They wisely 
realize that if they were to mix with educated 
people and were to make a favorable impres- 
sion they must not use the language of 
ignoramuses. 


I recall only two nationally known multi- ‘ 


millionaires whose “speech betrayeth them.” 
One is a Southerner, who has never overcome 
a weakness for typical negro phrases and 
pronunciation; the other is a New York State 


.ex-farmer boy, who had more schooling than 


most of our self-made business leaders. 

John D. Rockefeller picks his words as care- 
fully as he formerly picked oil properties. 

Andrew Carnegie, although he had extremely 
little schooling when a boy, became a fairly 
good public speaker. He also wrote several 
books. 

William L. Douglas, the shoe manufacturer, 
never had even an elementary education, yet 
he became governor of Massachusetts. 


Captain Robert Dollar, the steamship and 
lumber leader, could not write when a youth, 
but he now talks correctly and writes 
unusually well. His “Memoirs” are extremely 
interesting. 

Of all the business men I’ve ever talked with 
I like best, I think, to listen to Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City Com- 
pany of New York. Every sentence is direct, 
incisive, inspiring, full of “punch.” He radiates 
enthusiasm. He arouses aggression. After 
talking with him you want to go out and 
tackle the hardest problem on your’ calendar. 
Mr. Mitchell happens to be highly educated, 
but his vigor and energy of speech and action 
cannot be ascribed to this alone. 

The best way to become a good talker is 
to learn to have something to say. 

Sound thinking must precede sound talking. 

An empty mind yields empty talk. 

_ Studying how to talk well will; however, 
improve the mind, and once attention is con- 
centrated on the subject of self-improvement 
remarkable progress will become ‘possible 
along various lines. Indeed, the person who 


directs diligent attention to improving his or 
her speech will, almost unconsciously, gravi- 
tate into other valuable forms ofself-improve- 
ment. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 








Young men give all kinds of reasons why, in 
their cases, failure is attributable to exceptional 
circumstances, which rendered success impossi- 
ble. Some never had a chance, according to their 
own story. This is simply nonsense. No young 
man ever lived who had not a chance, and a 
splendid chance, too, if he was ever employed at 
all. He is assayed in the mind of his immediate 
superior from the day he begins work, and, after 
a time, if he has merit, he is assayed in the 
council chambers of the firm. His ability, hon- 
esty, habits, associations, temper, disposition— 
all these are weighed and analyzed. The young 
man who never had a chance is the same young 
man who has been canvassed over and over again 
by his superiors and found destitute of necessary 
qualifications, or is deemed unworthy of closer 
relations. with the firm, owing to some objection- 
able act, habit or association, of which he thought 
his employers ignorant.—Andrew Carnegie. 

* * * 


All one’s life is Music, if. one touched the 

notes rightly and in tune.—Ruskin. 
* * * 

There can be but one issue. The settlement 
must be final. There can be no compromise. 
No halfway decision would be tolerable. No 
halfway decision is conceivable. What we 
seek is the reign of law, based upon the con- 
sent of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind. These great 
ends cannot be achieved by debating and seek- 
ing to reconcile and accommodate what states- 
men may wish with their projects for balances 
of power and of national opportunity. They 
can be realized only by the determination of 
what the thinking peoples of the world desire, 


with their longing hope for justice and for’ 


social freedom 


Wilson. 


and opportunity—Woodrow 


* 2 * 


The world is well lost when the world is wrong, 

No matter how men deride you; 

For if you are patient and firm and strong, 
You will find in time, though the time be long, 
That the world. wheels round beside you. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
* * * 

Many persons feel, and we believe rightly 
so, that for several.vears we have been living 
in a fools’ paradise by imagining that we were 
to become rich by climbing over the dead 
bodies of the men who have been sacrificing 
their lives for the. protection of their and our 
homes against the invasion of the Hun. Are 
we to continue to live in this fools’ paradise? 
Does it not seem wisé to urge the Federal Re- 
serve Board to save the Nation from disaster 
to return to sound money and sound banking 
by compelling the sacrifices in every direction 
that the situation demands? Thrift, econ- 
omies, and efficiency will save not only the 
Nation from impending ruin, but will likewise 
guard the priceless Liberty for which we are 
sO., magnificently consecrating ourselves.— 
William Guggenheim. 

“ge a 

The day returns and. brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. Help 
us to play the man; help us to’ perform them 
with laughter and kind faces, let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our business all. this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undis- 
honored, and, grant.us‘in the end the gift of 
sleep.—Robert Louis Stevenson; : 


NEVER GIVE UP! 


Never give up! It is wiser and better 
Always to hope than once to despair ; 
Fling off the load of Doubt’s cankering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical Care. 
Never give up! Or the burden may sink you; 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup, 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink you, 
The watchword of life must be, “Never give 
up - 


Never give up! There are chances and changes 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 

And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success—if you'll only hope cn: 

Never give up! For the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 

And of all maxims the best, as the oldest 
Is the true watchword of “Never give up!” 


Never give up! though the grapeshot may rattle, 
Or the full thundercloud over you burst. 
Stand like a rock—and the storm or the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing their worst ; 
Never give up! If adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the cup, 
And the best counsel, in all your distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of “Never give up!” 
—Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
* * * 


There is only one thing to do, and that is to get 
on with the War and nothing but the War. Bleat- 
ing about Peace will not crush Prussian Mili- 


-tarism. War, and nothing but War, must be the 


only thought. In all Wars he is the conqueror 
who can believe a quarter of an hour longer than 
his adversary that he is not beaten. I shall con- 
tinue the War to the last quarter of an hour, for 
the last quarter of an hour will be ouzs.—Premier 
Clemenceau. 

* * * 


He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task, whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty, or failed 
to express it; who has always looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; whose life 
was an inspiration and whose memory a bene- 
diction.—Bessie A. Stanley. 

ee 


Of course, what we have a right to expect from 
the American boy is that he shall turn out to be a 
good American man. Now, the chances are strong 
that he won’t be much of a man unless he is a 
good deal of a boy. He must not be a coward or 
a weakling, a bully, a shirk or a prig. He must 
work hard and play hard. He must be clean- 
minded and clean-lived, and able to hold his own 
under all circumstances and against all comers. 
It is only on these conditions that he will grow 
into the kind of man of whom America can really 
be proud. In life, as in a football game, the prin- 
ciple to follow is: Hit the line hard; don’t foul 
and don’t shirk, but hit the line hard —Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Se tee 


You will never be sorry for living a white life, 
for doing your level best, for your faith in hu- 
manity, for being kind to the poor, for looking 
before leaping, for hearing before judging, for 
being candid and frank, for thinking before 
s , 


Enthusiasm is the greatest business asset in the 
world. It beats money and power and influence. 
Singlehanded the enthusiast convinces and dom- 
inates where a small army of workers would 
scarcely raise a tremor of interest. Enthusiasm 
tramples over prejudice and opposition, spurns 
inaction, storms the citadel of its object, and like 


an avalanche overwhelms and engulfs all ob- 


stacles. Enthusiasm is faith in action; and 
faith and initiative rightly combined remove 
mountainous barriers and achieve the unheard- 
of and miraculous. Set the germ of enthusiasm 
afloat in your business; carry it in your attitude 
and manner; it spreads like a contagion and in- 
fluences every fibre of your industry; it begets 
and inspires effects you did not dream of; it 
means increase in production and decrease in 
costs; it means joy and pleasure and satisfaction 
to your workers; it means life, real and virile; it 
means spontaneous bedrock results—the vital 
things that pay Sriinats.—Prechrocrott. 
* 

I am not bound to win, but I am bound to 
be true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to what light I have. I must 
stand with anybody that stands right; stand 
with him while he is right and part with him 
when he goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 

. e°6 

The man who does not know how to receive 
orders is not fit to issue them; but he who 
knows how to execute orders is preparing the 
way to give them, and, better still, to have 
them obeyed.—Elbert Hubbard. 

. oe @ 

If you would increase your happiness and 
prolong your life forget your neighbor’s faults. 
Forget all the slander you have ever heard. 
Forget the temptations. Forget the fault- 
finding and give a little thought to the cause 
which provoked it. Forget the peculiarities 
of your friends, and only remember the good 
points which make you fond of them. Forget 
all personal quarrels or histories you may 
have heard by accident, and which, if repeated, 
would seem a thousand times worse than they 
are. Blot out as far as possible all the dis- 
agreeables of life. They will come, but will 
only grow larger when you remember them, 
and the constant thought of the acts of mean- 


*ness—or, worse still, malice—will only tend to 


make you more familiar with them. Obliterate 
everything disagreeable from yesterday, start 
out with a clean sheet today, and write upon 
it only those things which are lovely and 
lovable-—Claremont Herald. 

a 


For a hundred that can bear adversity there 
is hardly one that can bear prosperity. — 
Carlyle. 

* * 
To forgive wrongs,darker than death and 
night ; 
To suffer woes that hope thinks infinite ; 
To love and bear; to hope till hope creates 
From her own wrecks the thing she con- 
templates : 


Never to change, nor falter, nor repent, 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, brave and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This above life, love, empire and victory. 
—Shelley. 
a ae 

There is such a thing as exquisite enjoyment 
in simple consciousness of existence —Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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Our Washington Analysis 


UPROOTING ENEMY BUSINESSES HERE 


ITH control of business interests worth 

more than $500,000,000 and acquiring 

new properties at the rate of $2,000,000 a day, 

A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, 

heads the biggest trust company in the 
country. 

Palmer is a Quaker. His religious scruples 
against participation in war are so keen that, 
when he was offered the post of Secretary of 
War in the first Wilson administration, he de- 
clined. He still remains the best example of 
what a man of peace can do toward winning 
the war. Some of the most smashing blows 
are being dealt the Germans through his office, 
and when peace comes there will not be a 
single German commercial organization in the 
United States. The throttlehold which the 
German interests have long exerted over 
many of the most essential industries will have 
been broken permanently—and by a Quaker. 

When Palmer starts out to do a thing he 
does not quickly change his course. He was 
the floor manager for the Woodrow Wilson 
men at the Baltimore convention in 1912. 
When the ballots showed a majority for Champ 
Clark, a telegram came from Princeton in 
which Wilson urged that his delégates be 
instructed to vote for Clark. Palmer simply 
tore up the message. He kept right on with 
his campaign to place Wilson where he wanted 
him. And now he is showing the same per- 
sistence and success in placing the German 
commercial agents where the Government 
wants them. 


Unloosening German Tentacles 


Every sort of business is being gathered in 
from the outstretched tentacles that center 
in Berlin. American firms established some 
branch houses in Germany, often among the 
relatively unimportant industries; but the 
Germans when they invaded the American in- 
dustrial field showed a thoroughness that went 
into the essential industries with an even 
stronger grip than on the smaller lines of 
business. A look at the books of the Alien 
Property Custodian shows steel plants, chem- 
ical works, lumber mills, and similar factories, 
as well as glove, piano, corset, and lace fac- 
tories controlled and directed by German 
owners, in many instances concealed behind a 
carefully camouflaged exterior. 

To ferret out these concerns under the pro-, 
visions of the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
and convert their holdings to the Government, 
the Alien Property Custodian has depended in 
a large degree upon the business men of 
America, and they have responded with fine 
patriotism. Many a hint as to the German 
holdings in a firm has been received though 
citizens who have learned of the enemy own- 
ers behind the companies, and the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is anxious to receive such con- 
fidential information from loyal business men, 
for it is realized that large holdings are still 
in enemy hands. 

To deal with the cases reported, Palmer has 
built up a bureau of investigation headed by 
Francis P. Garvan, former assistant district 
attorney in New York, and an expert in crim- 
inal cases. Delving into the hidden history 
behind suspected corporations has brought 
about the seizure of such companies as the 
Heyden Chemical Works, the second largest 
in the country, the Bayer Company, which 
controlled the asperin output, and scores of 
others. 

The property of law-abiding Germans resi- 
dent in the United States is always safe from 





Palmer Heads Biggest Trust— 
Is Government Guilty 
of “Hoarding?” 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 
Our Washington Correspondent 


molestation, but those whose activities in be- 
half of the Fatherland lead them into diffi- 
culties with the Department of Justice leave 
all their worldly goods with the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian when they go to the internment 
camps. 

Estates which have enemy legatees come to 
the Alien Property Custodian for adjustment, 


A MITCHELL PALMER 


As Alien Property Custodian he heads the biggest 
trust in the country, whose revenues have already 
reached a total of $45,000,000. Though a Quaker and 
a man of peace, he has done wonders toward win- 
ning the war by throttling Hun business autocrats. 


and American citizens living in enemy terri- 
tory likewise contribute their share of assets 
to the Government from the small estates up 
to those of the vast Busch interests, or the 
$40,000,000 investment of Ehret, the Brooklyn 


brewer. 


Greatest Buyer of Liberty Bonds 


Through a,Bureau of Laws, Palmer is kept 
advised of the legal questions which are so 
numerous in his work, and through: the Bu- 
reau of Trusts is administered the vast busi- 
ness of the office in its relation to the indus- 
tries under its control. Frederick J. Horn, 


who was formerly vice president of the New 


_ York Trust Company, is the man who is now 


chief trust officer for the Government in ‘its 
enemy properties and who keeps an eye on 
the disposition of funds which go into the 
Treasury of the United States. All dividends 
and interest due enemies are invested by the 
Alien Property Custodian in Liberty Bonds. 
The total now touches $45,000,000, making A. 
Mitchell Palmer the greatest buyer of Liberty 
Bonds in the country. 

Recently the work of the Bureau of Trusts 
has grown so rapidly that a Division of Cor- 
porate Management has been organized to 
look after the corporations alone. 

When the Alien Property Custodian takes 
over a business and ascertains the amount of 
the enemy owned stock he places an appro- 
priate number of directors on the board to 
see to the interests of the Government. Any 
company with 51 per cent of its stock in the 
hands of the enemy quickly finds the majority 
of its directors selected by A. Mitchell Palmer. 
If less is held by the enemy, or as low as 
15 per cent, one director is deemed sufficient. 
Selecting the men who are to serve as direc- 
tors is one of the tasks which brings Palmer 
in touch with the business men of the nation, 
for it is essential that some of the directors 
appointed be acquainted with the particular 
business involved. It is also necessary that 
the appointees have the full confidence of the 
«Government. 


Iron Clad Rules Bind Sales 


Under the provisions of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, the Alien Property Custodian 
is empowered to sell all goods seized. Prop- 
erties valued at less than $10,000 are cus- 
tomarily disposed of at private sale, bids being 
taken, and the best prices secured. The larger 
lots, however, go at public auction. Disposing 
of these has brought into existence a selling 
organization consisting of a Washington com- 
mittee, an advisory committee, and sales man- 
ager in New York, with local representatives 
and attorneys in charge of each property. 

Such men as Otto T. Bannard, of the New 
York Trust Co., Judge George L. Ingraham, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Benjamin H. Griswold, 
Jr., of Baltimore, and Ralph Stone, President 
of the Detroit Trust Company, have been 
drafted into service on the advisory committee. 
Joseph F. Guffey of Pittsburgh has been taken 
from his former position on petroleum wor 
with the Council of National Defense, to serve 
as sales manager. ; 

Iron-clad rules bind the sales which are con- 
ducted by the Alien Property Custodian, so 
that there can be no purchasing by either 
agents of the German interests or by persons 
connected with the organization of Palmer’s 
office. 

There is a surprising range to the commod:- 
ties which are now held awaiting sale. From 
huge business plants to a single canary bird, 
there is a long list now marked “For Sale,” for 
not only is A. Mitchell Palmer, as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, heading one of the gigantic 
business organizations of the world, but he 
deals in a variety of stocks equalled only by 
the mail order department store. 


Half Billion for Soldiers’ Clothes 


The Government is spending tremendous 
sums in clothing the young men that it has 
taken from civil life for military service. Just 
the mere cost of furnishing the soldiers now in 
France with the garments which constituted 
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their equipment when embarking on the trans- 
ports approximates $150,000,000, and to put an 
army of 5,000,000 men on the battlefront, as is 
contemplated with the enlargement of the 
army program, would require the expenditure 
of half a billion dollars in the clothes which 
would be carried from the ports of embarka- 
tion as each man’s uniform allotment. 

How many times these would have to be re- 
newed under the wear of modern warfare can 
only be speculated upon, although the salvage 
on equipment is now being worked out on a 
large scale. 

The purchasing of clothing, however, is just 
one of the tasks of the Quartermaster’s Corps. 
There are 25,000 separate items required for 
the army in France which must be brought into 
the vast procurement department through the 
widespread system that reaches out to every 
industry. 

Summer and winter outfits must be pro- 
vided for each soldier in arranging uniform 
allotments, for, on October 1 the heavy-weight 
garments are issued for use until April 30, 
when the summer outfit is given out. 

The purchase of a $100 Liberty Bond will al- 
most provide funds to equip a fighting man 
with clothing for a winter campaign in France. 
Two pairs of wool breeches, with two coats, 3 
sets of woolen underwear, woolen gloves, 2 
flannel shirts, 2 pairs of field shoes, 6 pairs of 
heavy socks, a pair of canvas leggins, an over- 
coat and service hat, a waist belt, a barracks 
bag, and a bed sack cost approximately the 
price of a bond. In addition 3 blankets are 
issued to each man. 

The clothing now obtained for the American 
soldier is better in quality and cheaper in price 
than when the war started. There was for a 
time a tendency toward a runaway market, 
but with the Government now controlling the 
wool and cotton industries, and purchases 
being made in larger quantities, prices have 
been cut down appreciably. The Supply Con- 
trol Division of the Quartermaster’s Corps, 
headed by Col. George F. Downey, is expect- 
ing to obtain even better figures on future 
purchases. The textile industries are getting 


on a sounder basis, and more cotton and wool 


can be imported when the rapidly growing 
tonnage of the American cargo fleet releases 
more ships for mercantile use. 

The Requirements Branch of the Supply 
Control Division is in charge of Major F. L. 
Devereaux. He learned his business as a cor- 
poration purchasing agent, and his division is 
now drawing in its supplies of soldiers’ cloth- 
ing equipment with the precision of an organ- 
ization that might have been in existence for 
years instead of months. 


Is Government “Hoarding”? 


Charles M. Schwab says that he must keep 
a surplus of 1,000,000 tons of steel on hand con- 
tinuously if he is to maintain the impetus at 
the shipyards. Any relaxation in the tension 
under which the laborers work would bring 
about a slump from which the shipyards would 
take long to recover. 

This is undoubtedly true in regard to the 
teel supplies for ships; but there are other 
eserves being piled up to provide for Govern- 
ient contracts which cannot be excused so 
eadily. While the Government is prosecuting 
“hoarders,” there is a growing cry from many 
business men throughout the country that the 
Government itself is hoarding up raw materials 
‘ar in excess of its needs. Materials which 
will not be used in manufacturing for months, 
or, if used, will go into products which cannot 
be shipped to the war area for a long period, 
are tied up on prospective war contracts, while 
important, though unessential, industries are 
unable to continue operation. 

There is tremendous capital now tied up in 
raw materials with no prospect of an early re- 
lease. No well-managed corporation follows 
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such a plan, even under the present conditions. 

Not long ago a certain big plant working 
solely upon war contracts, changed from the 
cost-plus system to a basis of fixed-profit. 
Previously the War Industries Board had been 
besieged by the company with constant de- 
mands for steel. Always the plea was made 
that the Government. orders might be held up 
unless the materials were forthcoming. But 
when the new style of contract was effective 
a sudden change came over the company. All 
the accumulated orders for steel were can- 
celled, and even shipments were ordered 
stopped. 

The reason for this was not hard to find. 
The company could not afford to sink any more 
of its funds in storing up materials which 
would not be needed for months. Keeping the 
current requirements filled was as far as the 
corporation wished to go, and it knew the 
amount of raw materials which would be 
needed. 

It has not been found that the Government 
agencies always have an accurate idea of the 
amount of materials which will be essential to 





COL. GEORGE F. DOWNEY 


As U. S. Army General Purchasing Agent, Col. 
Downey has entire supervision of the methods and 
policies of buying for the War Department’s twelve 
supply depots. He has displayed an executive 
capacity and vigor which has brought high efficiency 
to this important work. 


a program. Wide discrepancies often prevail 
in the estimates. On top of all of this there is 
no need for manufacturing supplies which can- 
not be shipped. 

The ocean tonnage available for the Allies is 
an accurately-gauged quantity.. Even if the 
speed of the shipyards is increased the varia- 
tion will not be out of proportion to the in- 
creased demands which are constantly arising. 
American ships are now taking over approxi- 
mately 750,000 tons of merchandise a month. 
A year from now they may possibly take over 
1,750,000 tons, yet this last sum is possibly 
only a third of what the War Department is 
accumulating for monthly shipment. 

To meet the demands for more and more 
storage space the War Department will spend 
$218,000,000 this year and will add 33,800,000 
square feet to accommodate the war materials 
piling up in reserve. Much of this accumula- 
tion is absolutely essential, but not all, and the 
complaint that the Government is hoarding 
appears to be not without foundation. 

Getting action is what the young men want 
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in the army, and they obtain it in France or in 
Washington. Coming into the army direct 
from the employ of business houses, they wax 
impatient at bureaucratic delays and solve their 
difficulties with real American ingenuity. 

Not long ago an airplane factory was clam- 
oring for a certain shipment of steel. It lay at 
a little town outside of Pittsburgh and had not 
even been anealed. Priority orders would have 
to be issued to move it in to the factory; more 
orders would have to be issued to ship it on 
to the airplane plant. 


A Lieutenant’s Ingenuity 


The lieutenant whose business it was to get 
the steel was in a hurry. Priority orders ap- 
ply to freight shipments; they say nothing 
about shipments on passenger trains. Why 
send the steel by freight? he reasoned. An 
early morning local was coming along with a 
milk car attached. It did not take the lieu- 
tenant long to halt that train, and a short time 
later the steel and the milk entered Pittsburgh 
in the same coach. The next day the same 
coach attached to another passenger train car- 
ried the steel on to the airplane factory. 

Certain families in Pittsburgh may have 
missed getting milk that day, but the lieu- 
tenant put his shipment through, and the plane 
makers were able to go on with the work. 

Seeing Government shipments through to 
destination are among the most trying jobs 
that come to the junior officers, who are pic- 
tured by members of Congress as sitting com- 
fortably at mahogany desks. Sticking to the 
car is the only safe procedure on such duty, 
and even riding the brake-beams like the old- 
fashioned hobo is: not unknown. 





What Interests Visitors in 


New York 


(Continued from page 340) 

famous mile. These out-of-towners apparently are 
more familiar with the names of its hotels and 
theatres than we New Yorkers are. Even the 
omnipresent trenches dug by “subway-moles” do 
not dim the glamor of flaming signs and enticing 
posters. Again the great mass of people capti- 
vates our cargo. “Oh, just look at that hat that 
woman has on! Isn’t it a fright? Wonder if 
she trimmed it herself? Of course she did; you 
can tell by——” “There’s Rector’s over there. 
I always wanted to see it—they say Charlie Chap- 
lin stays there when he——” “Oh, there’s Ethel 
Barrymore’s leading man. Hasn’t he the loveliest 
eyes you ever saw Everyone is intent on 
the “passing show”; every detail is registered. 

If uptown is a brilliant display of luxury and 





“pleasure, downtown possesses a curious and fas- 


cinating air of romance and historic interest. 
Here the sightseers revel in the skyscrapers which, 
like the ancient Tower of Babel, seem to be try- 
ing to prick the sky. Among these modern battle- 
ments the Flatiron Building, the Singer Building, 
the Woolworth tower, and the new Equitable 
Building stand out prominently. Curiously, the 
first still-attracts chief interest. 

“The Flatiron Building on our right, the windi- 
est corner in New York; on windy days it takes 
two policemen to help the girls across; it takes 
two or three more to keep the young men moving 
so that they won’t get dust in their eyes,” our 
guide announced. 

Even this blast of wit did not raise a smile. 
The megaphone man was obviously disappointed 
—a resigned look began to settle on his face. 


“The Street” Upsets Visitors’ Nerves 


Now we have ‘reached Wall Street. The ab- 
sorbing interest manifested in the gorgeously- 
arrayed pleasure-seekers of Fifth Avenue and . 
Broadway is now centered first of all on the hur- 

(Continued on page 351.) 
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HE war and the measures it has necessi- 
tated have aroused in the American peo- 
ple a vital interest in the science of gov- 

ernment and in forms of government. Broadly, 
the nation is divided into the great groups of 
thought: one believes that we are fighting to 
make the world safe for democracy ; the other is 
convinced that the trend of the times is toward 
something very different from democfacy. Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, recently speaking of the fed- 
eralization of industries, said, “I cannot follow 
that road. It means bureacracy.” 

Both types of thinkers clearly recognize the 
justice of our fight against Germany ; the differ- 
ence of opinion relates to the question whether, 
and how far, our political methods may damage 
American governmental institutions in the fu- 
ture. 

Democracy is a thing so dear to the American 
heart that no time is inopportune for consider- 
ing its future. Let us then, without partisanship 
or bias, observe whether our democratic insti- 
tutions are growing or decaying. 
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Will the Concentration of © 
Power Begotten by the 
War Continue? 

By PAUL CLAY 


Holland to this country, so that here we never 
fought the idea of hereditary or kingly authority. 

The growth of Democracy, which had begun 
in Europe, was continued here at least until the 
Civil War. Since then events have brought into 
existence several powerful factors which tend to 
take the genuineness out of it. That is, they 
tend to deprive the people of the actual means 
of converting their will into law. 

One must remember that Democracies, when 
they decay, do not always give place at once to 
Monarchies. Peoples do not change their ideas 
with any such violence. The Roman Republic 
was followed by a Triumvirate, and then an Em- 
peror; and then the French Republic of revolu- 





FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY IN DANGER ? 


the United States instead of citizens of one of 
the States. _Then occurred a more rapid cén- 
tralization of power in the Federal government, 
and the gradual transfer of this power from 
Congress to the Presidency. 


President All-Powerful 


Originally the President was looked upon as 
being little more than an executive officer whose 
chief duty it was to carry out the will of Con- 
gress. The Constitution never provided that 
his Cabinet officers were responsible to Con- 
gress; but the Republicans under President 
Johnson contended that such responsibility 
was implied in the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that such officers should be appointed “by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
The practical effect of the failure of the im- 
peachment. proceedings was to render the 
Cabinet responsible solely to the President, 
and to greatly increase the power and inde- 
pendence of the Presidency. Con- 
gress thus lost its primacy, and the 








Democracy Defined 


Democracy is defined as “govern- 
ment by the people.” The essence 
of it is the people should have al- 
ways at their disposal a peaceful 
means of converting their will into 
law. It is particularly distinguished 
from Autocracy, which means the 
rule of a King or Monarch more or 
less regardless of the will of the 
people. Likewise, it is entirely dif- 
ferent from an Oligarchy, which 
means rule by a small group of au- 
tocrats. It is also whoiiy different: 
in principle from a Bureaucracy 
which is government by bureaus or 
departments, the heads of which 
manage collectively to keep their 








TREND IS DANGEROUS 


HIS discussion of the trend of government will stir 
[row thought, for it brings out how ‘wars tend to 

strengthen the power of those in charge of. govern- 
ment and to bring about forms of bureaucracy and autocracy. 
Will the unprecedented concentration of .authority in the 
President, investing the Chief Executive with unparalleled 
control over Congress, be relaxed after the war? Will Com- 
missions clothed with vast powers multiply? Will govern- 
ment “by the people’ be supplanted by government by the 
bureaucrats? Read the lessons of history on these vitally 
important questions. 


President attained and has ever 
since held the highest and most 
powerful position in our national 
government. 

Court decisions and Constitu- 
tional amendments have still fur- 
ther increased the centralization of 
power. ‘The Sixteenth Amendment 
adopted a few years ago, through 
giving Congress power to lay and 
collect income taxes from whatever 
source and without apportionment, 
removed almost every Constitu- 
tional limit to the taxing power of 
Federal government. The 
Seventeenth Amendment, through 
providing for the election of -Sena- 
tors by the people, placed the Sen- 
ate more in fear of popular senti- 











ment, and thereby gave the Presi- 





grip on power without much regard 
to individual or popular rights. A ; 
Republic is not currently thought of as being 
essentially different from a Democracy, and 
in so far as the répresentatives and officials 
chosen ina Republic to carry on the govern- 
ment actually do carry the will of the people 
into effect, it is nothing more than a form of 
Democracy. 

The real things generally meant by 
Democracy are popular rule, individual rights, 
political equality, religious freedom, freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. Democracy 
is worth fighting for mainly because it assures 
to us the possession of these blessings. 

One can hardly form any right conception of 
the outlook without first going back far enough 
to observe the broad tendencies of government 
even before this war broke out. 


Growth of Democracy 


Taking a snapshot of 2,000 years, it is seen 
that after the decay of the Roman Empire the 
governments of Europe were all based upon 
some sort of personal, hereditary authority. At 
one time the Feudal System was almost uni- 
versal, and the conditions which led to the 
French Revolution were incidental to the break- 
down of this Feudal System. In England the 
last relic of feudalism, with its “divine rights of 
kings,” perished with the execution in 1649 of 
Charles I.; after that the sovereignty of the 
people was generally recognized. In_ both 
France and in England it required a civil war 
to establish the sovereignty of the people, and as 
feudalism was more strongly entrenched, this 
civil war with its Reign of Terror was corre- 
spondingly more violent. Popular sovereignty 


was transplanted from England, France and 


tionary times was followed by a Consulate and 
then an Emperor. In both cases the process 
was much the same. The extensive powers of 
the democratic state were delegated in a large 
measure to the Triumvirate or the Consulate; 
the people were unable to recover these dele- 
gated powers, and the Oligarchy was speedil 
followed by a Monarchy. 


Centralization of Power Dangerous? 


Danger, if there is any, lies in delegating too 
much power. It is in this way that democracies 
come to their end. Furthermore, there is a 
tendency among all national governments to as- 
sume wider and wider powers. It is natural for 
anyone to put a liberal construction upon the 
extent of his own authority. Yet centralization 
of power tends ultimately to place the whole 
control of government in a very few hands, and 
this in turn has a tendency to undermine any 
Democracy by making the officials more power- 
ful than the voters. Thus a Democracy is some- 
thing like health, wealth, and happiness in that 
it is very difficult to keep and preserve. Indeed, 
it cannot be preserved except through jealous 
care and guarding. 

How natural it is for power to become cen- 
tralized is shown by our own experience. Until 
the Civil War the power of our Federal gov- 
ernment was greatly limited by the fear that 
certain states might secede; but even during this 
period the Supreme Court, through its decisions, 
steadily increased the authority of the Federal 
government. The Civil War dispelled the be- 
lief that a State had a right to secede; and in- 
cidentally the war, plus the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, made us all citizens of 





dency a degree of influence over 
the Senate which had never before been pos- 
sessed. 

Recently the legislating powers of the Presi- 
dency .have grown rapidly. The original con- 
ception of. the office. was that the President 
should send a formal. message to Congress once 
a year, or on special occasions, but should leave 
the legislating entirely to that body. As illus- 
trating how rapid the change has been, President 
Goodnow of Johns Hopkins. University wrote 
so lately as 1916: Ree 

“The failure to give to the President ° 
constitutional powers by which he: can in- 
fluence legislation has naturally led to the 
development of. somewhat secret and in- 
direct, if not underhand, methods... The 

President cannot introduce a bill into. Con- 

gress. But there is nothing to prevent him 

having a bill drawn and inducing one of his 
supporters in Congress to introduce it.” 


President’s Influence on Legislation. 


This method of influencing legislation, which 
then appeared to a noted authority on Civil 
Government as beirig “secret and indirect; if not 
underhand,” has now become commonplace. 
Bills are not infrequently drawn in every detail 
in the Treasury. Department or some other De- 
partment, and submitted via some Congressman 
as Administration measures. With governments 
wherein the Ministry is responsible to the legis- 
lature, as in England and France, these practices 
are not objectionable, since the legislature at any 
time can turn the ministry out. But where the 
executive head of government is not responsible 
to the legislature, the addition of great legisla- 
tive influence to its executive powers is not con- 
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ducive to the preservation of genuine Democ- 
racy. 

In brief, even before the war all governmen-- 
tal powers tended to centralize in the Presidency. 
This has been true during the entire history of 
the country, and especially since the Civil War. 
This present war has immensely stimulated the 
process of centralization not only in this country 
but also in Great Britain and France. The 
British and French speedily found that so great 
a war could not be successfully conducted except 
through the delegation of vast powers to the 
ministers, or what we would call the Cabinet. 
Hence coalition war cabinets were formed to 
meet the emergency, and all the necessary powers 
were delegated. 

Having in mind the tendency of all national 
governments to absorb more and more power, we 
should naturally expect that much of the. cen- 
tralization which has taken place in France, Eng- 
land and.Italy will become permanent. But in 
addition to this general tendency, we have now 
a condition which seems almost to insure it. The 
democracies of France and England have strik- 
ingly demonstrated anew the helplessness of a 
democratic state to protect itself against an 
aggressive military power. Although the com- 
bined population of Great Britain and France 
exceeds that of Germany, France would have 
been immediately crushed without the assistance 
of autocratic Russia, and even Great Britain was 
in straits when the United States entered the 
war. 


War Demands Autocratic Government 


Democracies as such are incapable of military 
efficiency. Such efficiency requires command, 
and the commands must be obeyed by the whole 
nation. It requires that the entire youth of the 
nation shall be trained for war, that all the 
manufacturing and transportation facilities 
should be at the service of the army, and that 
the entire financial tesources of the people 
should be at the command of the government., 
Every Democracy engaged now in this war has 
found itself obliged by practical necessity to 
suspend democratic ways of governing, and to 
delegate practically unlimited powers to some 
one or few persons at the head of the govern- 
ment. Otherwise expressed, it has been com- 
pelled as a war measure to cease for the while to 
be a Democracy. In no other way can there be 
the unified control which is absolutely essential 
to military success. 

But even after the war is won, we and our 
allies cannot police Germany. We shall be 
obliged to take her word that she will keep the 
peace and respect the laws of nations. A cen- 


‘ tury ago the world was obliged in like manner to 


take the word of the French government, even 
though on several occasions that government 
had made a peace merely to gain time to prepare 
for another war. The only guarantee of safety 
then is to be better prepared against military 
conquest in the future than in the past. The 
prospect is that our allies for many decades may 
feel obliged to safeguard their national life by 
maintaining larger standing armies than ever 
before in times of peace. But large armies 
necessitate centralized powers; and in propor- 
tion as the power of government is centralized, 
that government ceases to be truly democratic. 
The Punic Wars were largely responsible for 
the conversion of Rome from a Republic into 
an Empire. 

On this side of the water, too, there are power- 
ful forces of a purely impersonal and non-par- 
tisan character which tend to convert our De- 
mocracy into a Bureaucracy. We will not dis- 
cuss the very extensive delegation of war powers 
by Congress, because there is no knowing what 
portion of these powers may be returned after 
the war by the Presidency to the people or its 
representatives. There are even broader and 
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more persistent forces at work than these. Some 
of these forces are: 

First—The great growth of municipalities. 

Second—The upbuilding of national indus- 
tries. 

Third—The decay of the thinking habit. 

Great cities tend in at least two ways to 
gradually undermine Democracy. First, they 
necessitate very extensive regulation of every de- 
tail of life, which regulation accustoms the peo- 
ple to curtailments of their former liberties ; and, 
second, they persistently diminish the habit of in- 
dividual thinking. The greater a city becomes, 
the more its citizens must submit to regulations 
as regards street traffic, the use of water and 
power, the conservation of health, the disposal 
of sewage and garbage, and the use of public 
utilities. Of course, such regulations are indis- 
pensable, and if wisely made and administered 
they are entirely desirable. But the main point 
is that they accustom the citizen to obedience to 
a police department, health department, or other 
bureau, and that in this way they prepare him 
mentally to accept a bureaucratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

Whenever a Democracy does perish, it gives 
place in the first instance to some form of 
Bureaucracy. Whether it be called a Triumvi- 
rate or Consulate or a Commission is immaterial. 
The essential thing about it is that it attains the 
power in one way or another to substitute its 
own will for the will of the people. It is signi- 
ficant, therefore, that our urban population in- 
creased from 5,072,256, or 16.1 per cent., of the 
total population in 1860 to 42,623,333, or 46.3 
per cent., in 1910. One might properly say that 
nearly one-half of our population is being trained 
to the psychological atmosphere of Bureaucracy. 

The psychology of urban life is that the typical 
city man, especially if he be of the second gene- 
ration, does not do his own thinking. His life 
consists of a hurly-burly intercourse with other 
people which does not allow time for thought. 
His opinions are accepted ready-made from some 
man higher up, or from the newspapers and 
magazines, and his evenings are spent in getting 
home from the office and in social entertainment. 
His nights are shortened, and this, together with 
the constant contact with other people, incapaci- 
tates his brain for thinking. But to delegate 
one’s thinking to another is to give up a con- 
siderable part of one’s personality and inde- 
pendence. It is the simplest thing in the world 
to rule a body of people who do not think for 
themselves. 


Government Control of Business Bureaucratic 


Still further, the upbuilding of great national 
industries such as railroads, telephones, steam- 
ship companies, and big industrial concerns 
which operate throughout the whole country 
tends toward bureaucratic regulation. We long 
ago found that the management of railroads 
touched the personal welfare of every citizen, 
and therefore wé delegated the control of this 
management to Congress. We have stretched 
power to “regulate commerce” until it means 
that Congress may either regulate or manage al- 
most any business, productive, manufacturing or 
commercial, whether it be state or interstate. 
The Constitution has not been changed, but its 
interpretation has been enormously changed. 

This, too, is entirely natural and will probably 
continue. The above businesses are so big as to 
concern everybody; and so it comes about that 
everybody wants them regulated for the general 
good. To regulate them, commissions ‘or 
bureaus must be established, and these must be 
given very extensive powers. Even before the 
war the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example, had been hugely ex- 
panded, and the Federal Trade Commission had 
been established. Because of the nationwide ex- 
tent of many of our corporations and businesses 
we must expect a continued multiplication of 
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bureaus, and a continued increase in their 
powers. 

Each additional industry or national interest 
placed under government control calls for an 
additional commission or bureau. Hence wider 
and wider government control means more and 
more bureaus; and each new bureau creates a 
whole new class of employees disposed to sup- 
port the government system of bureaus. Thus 
the powers of the heads of bureaus are increased, 
and the habit of independent, unbiased voting is 
diminished. 

In brief, the outlook for genuine Democracy 
is anything but cheerful. The subtle tendencies 
both at home and abroad are away irom Democ- 
racy and toward Bureaucracy. A great military 
upheaval such as has taken place since 1914 must 
be expected to leave the world in a state of un- 
rest and tension for several decades. The cen- 
tral governments of nations probably will long 
require extra powerful bureaus for national de- 
fence; and the return of peace is bound to pro- 
duce so much business confusion as to call for 
new bureaus to meet new problems. Besides this, 
the more the world congregates in cities, as it is 
now rapidly doing, the more its people become ° 
accustomed to bureaucratic regulations, and the 
greater is the tendency to make national as well 
as municipal governments bureaucratic. 

Victory and peace we shall undoubtedly have, 
but Democracy is already beginning to decay at 
the heart, where it always does, though the bark 
remains sound. 





WHAT INTERESTS VISITORS 
IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 349) 


rying, anxious-looking flux of humanity pushing 
along the sidewalks. Evidently the phrase “in 
the Street” has been taken literally, and the 
preconceived ideas of frenzied finance are fully 
confirmed in the general hubbub reigning, partic- 
ularly now that “The Curb” market, with its 
hundreds of yelling and gesticulating brokers, has 
been reached. 

The Ghetto, that remarkable section of the 
East Side where over a million Jews are said to 
occupy an area of less than three-quarters of a 
mile, was the next point all asked to see. Here, 
again, the first interest is eager scrutiny of the 
people themselves. The streets, with their odor 
of fried fish, strike the passengers exactly as 
they smell—unpleasantly. Here everything from 
a needle to a piano is sold in pushcarts. Every 
imaginable article of clothing is displayed outside 
the shops. But as the reception accorded the bus 
in these narrow alleys filled with teeming human- 
ity is none too cordial, we hurry through our 
inspection of this most interesting but unattrac- 
tive locality. : 

It is refreshing to arrive at the comparative 
quiet of Battery Park. Old Castle Garden, where 
Jenny Lind made her debut, now the Aquarium, 
draws an appreciative response from the specta- 
tors. The wonderful view of the harbor, with 
its huge Atlantic liners; the Statue of Liberty 
standing majestically on the right, and Governor's 
Island extending on the left, also make a deep 
impression. The Sailor Boy looks lingeringly out 
on the sparkling water; his mother gazes long- 
ingly at him. 

The interests of Manhattan are many and va- 
ried. From inquiries at the end of the trip I 
learn that, as a rule, those who have pictured New 
York in advance, a city of pleasure-seeking and 
money-getting, find it, with slight reservations, 
very much as they had imagined. 

To sum up, the versatile attractions of this 
“Wonder City” seem to lie, not so much in its 
mere magnitude, as in its human appeal. The 
visitors are glad to discover that New York is 
essentially part of one conglomerate whole. 
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WOMEN SEEK DIFFICULT JOBS 


simply because they are easy. lf 

they expect to raise the standard of 
women’s wage they must be willing to meet 
the task. There is no reason why they cannot 
be as successful as men if they proceed in the 
same practical way.” 

This is the firm conviction of Florence 
Schee, recently appointed Manager of the Em- 
ployment Department of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Council of National De- 
fense, who has begun to organize and develop 
a department of service, adapted to war-time 
emergencies. 

Women of all ages and abilities will have 
to fill in the gaps in the industrial army made 
by the recruiting of the military army. In 
the middle west, with its grararies, its stock 
yards, its munition factories, more and more 
women will be pressed into business. Finding 


W “simol should not seek easy jobs 


the woman for the job and the job for the ° 


woman is a necessary enterprise. 

This will be Miss Schee’s duty. It will mean 
using profitably the great mass of dormant 
ability needed to hold the home lines. It will 
mean bringing in touch with opportunity of 
employment and earning power, thousands of 
women left in some degree dependent. 

“Of course the situation is an extraordinary 
one. The adjustment of women to the duties 
and obligations of commercialism which was 
brought about by the slow process of evolu- 
tion has all at once become an immediate 
necessity. The result is that women are to 
«a considerable degree unprepared. 

“One of the big problems that confronts 
America today is the adjustment of conditions 
to provide for the more general employment 
of women. Women must be employed for two 
reasons: first, to relieve their own dependency, 
and, secondly, to release the men for work at 
the front. 


Should Study Business Principles 


“They must appreciate their own responsi- 
bility and proceed at once to train themselves 
in a practical manner so that they may render 
a real and satisfactory service in the work 
they undertake. They need to become familiar 
with the principles of business practice. Their 
lack of experience with business problems is 
the thing that worries employers. 

“When Uncle Sam wanted to put a million 
or two men into work with which they were 
unfamiliar he immediately established training 
camps and started drilling the men in the 
principles and practice of military work. And 
this illustration offers a fine suggestion to 
women. Simply because they had not had 
the experience in the business world that men 
have had should not daunt them. They must 
take their cue from the government and start 
self-training. There are many ways in which 
this can be accomplished. Cursory training 
can Be had bv the reading of good business 
books—books upon economics—salesmanship 
-—-business correspondence—financing—credits 
and collections, et cetera. In most cities there 
are night schools—schools of commerce—busi- 
ness courses and other training classes. There 
are several correspondence schools that offer 
sound plans of business training that can be 
studied during the spare time at home.” 

Miss Schee’s Employment Committee is 
particularly concerned with the problem of 
finding employment for women over forty 
years of age. There are many women of 
this age who are dependent for a livelihood 
upon their own earnings. Their lack of train- 
ing and experience is often a handicap as many 


How Florence Schee Develops 
Illinois’ Service Bureau 


for War Work 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON ROBNETT 


of them have been thrown upon their own 
resources late in life and they are forced to 
take’any kind of work they can get. 

She does not speak of “women over forty” 
as a class nor does she attempt to handle 
them as a class. She considers that they are 
distinctly individual in every respect and can 
be dealt with successfully only as such. Each 
woman has her own peculiar temperament, 
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taste and tendencies. 
into a position that conforms to her adapt- 
ability. She has found the elderly woman 
nearly alwavs a good worker and is usually 


‘thorough in the detail of her work. She usual- 


ly concentrates more freely upon her imme- 
diate duties than the younger girl, because 
her mind is not occupied with the frivolities 
of youth and again she is more careful, be- 
cause losing the jcb is vastly more a tragedy 
to her than to the younger woman. 


More Permanent Than Men 


Employers have not yet reconciled them- 
selves, thinks Miss Schee, te an equitable ap- 
preciation of womian’s utility in business as 
compared to that of a man. Their tardiness 
of disposition in this matter may be partially 
due to the slowness of women to train and 
study systematically for more stabilized busi- 
ness ability. But as women are now called 
upon, due largely to an extraordinary condi- 
tion of world affairs, to shift into broader 
channels of business activities, she avers em- 
ployers will have to adiust their viewpoints 
concerning the responsibilities and wages of 
women. 

Employers are loath to regard women em- 
ployees with a view to permanency. They will 
start a young. man in at a much higher wage 
than they would he willing to pay a young 
woman, possibly with the idea in mind of de- 
veloping the young man into a permanent, 
asset to the organization. I believe that 
women are more disposed to remain perma- 
nently with one firm than are men. Men are 


If possible, she is fitted~ 


greater schemers and more likely to adopt 
new business ideals and aspirations that will 
lead them into other fields. Women, when given 
satisfactory compensation and environment, are 
inclined to continue with the work. 

There is undoubtedly a generally existing 
underestimation of the practical value of wom- 
en’s services. Women themselves must by 
proving themselves competent and capable, 
change this consensus of opinion. The time 
has arrived for women to raise the standard of 
their value in- business. Employers must not 
allow their personal prejudices to block this 
progressive movement. 

Miss Schee was asked to offer suggestions 
to women who are seeking positions and are 
anxious to become successful in business. 

“T have several,” she answered. “If in of- 
fering them I am slightly critical, it is because 
] want to help women. A successful business 
woman in Chicago made the remark recently, 
‘The reason more of us do not care for criti- 
cism is because it has three [’s in it.’ Being 
human we are well endowed with faults. 
Therefore we should strive to learn cf our weak- 
nesses and strengthen them accordingly. 


“Talk Less, Think More” 


“One of the weaknesses of women is volu- 
bility. This interferes with mental alertness. 
Too much talking results in too little think- 
ing. Women must be careful of this tendency 
and they will be more successful in business. 

“Often in the interview when a woman is 
asked what she can do, she will reply that she 
can do anything that any other woman can do. 
Self confidence is a most necessary trait, but 
some women fail to appreciate the’ seriousness 
of business problems and think that they 


* should be able without training or experience 


to do what any other woman can do simply 
because it looks easy. Then there is the other 
extreme—the women who are afraid to tackle 
anything and always reply, ‘I can’t.’ Ability 
is the basis of true confidence. 

“Women should strive for greater compe- 
tency whether or not they expect to stay in 
business. While they are in business they 
should be in it heart and soul. Every woman 
should so equip herself that she will be able 
to become independent if the need for it at 
any time arises.” 

Before accepting this “call to the colors,” 
Miss Schee was editor and manager of the 
Republic Item of the Republic Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Chicago. In this work she came 
in contact with business men who employed 
women on a large scale. She has evinced her 
ability to apply efficiently her business princi- 
ples to actual everyday office life. Miss Schee 
feels that all women can be trained to enter 
business seriously. 


IF | HAVE FALTERED 


If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness ; 
If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies 
Books and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on. my sullen heart in vain ;— 
Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to my dead heart run them in. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST BUYER 


OF STEEL 


(Continued from page 342) 


perimented with vanadium and found it 
adapted for many purposes beyond the reach 
of ordinary steel. Automobile manufacturers 
became convinced that they could use it most 
advantageously for certain purposes. It was 
the ideal material, also, for certain classes of 
the enginery of war—submarines, aero-guns, 
aeroplanes and big guns. Its power of resist- 
ance also made it invaluable for such things 
as steel helmets. 

Within two years James J. Flannery, the 
creator of the vanadium industry, who was 
then the president, insisted that his friend 
“Rep.” should take the presidency and relieve 
him of his many burdens. Mr. Flannery as 
chairman, and Replogle as president, are now 
the dominant factors in the vanadium business. 

But meanwhile Mr. Replogle was planning 
and doing other big things. He blossomed 
out, not merely as a maker and seller of steel, 
but as a financier. 

Quickly grasping what the European war 
would mean for the iron and steel industry, 
Mr. Replogle in 1915 began to look around 
for plants which he might acquire. Mr. 
Schwab had conceived the billion-dollar Uni- 
ted States Steel Corporation; and now 
Replogle conceived plans for organizing an 
enterprise second only to it. His first thoughts 
naturally turned toward Cambria Steel. Al- 
though by this time he had left that company, 
he well knew its potentialities as a money- 
maker. His vision also reached to other 
plants. 

Now it so happened that the courts had in- 
structed the railroads to dispose of all outside 
interests and confine themselves to transpor- 
tation. The Pennsylvania Railroad owned 
240,000 shares of Cambria Steel, enough to 
form the basis of swinging control. Mr. 
Replogle approached the Pennsylvania people. 

“I assume your Cambria Steel stock is for 
sale?” he asked the executive in charge, Vice- 
President Tatnall. 

Mr. Tatnall said it was. 

“What’s your price?” asked Mr. Replogle 
in business-like fashion. 

Cambria shares were selling around their 
par value of $50, but the Pennsylvania wanted 
a higher figure. A price of $60 per share was 
mentioned. 2 

“T’ll give you $750,000 for a three months’ 
option on them at your own figure of $60 a 
share,” Mr. Replogle boldly proposed. This 
righ with certain modifications, was agreed 
0. 


Fights for Control of Cambria 


_Whispers of what had happened began to 
circulate in steel and financial circles, and 
President Donner of Cambria immediately 
started to fight for control. Neither he nor 
Replogle could plunk down the $15,000,000 in- 
volved. But each had friends and a battle 
royal for mastery of Cambria began. Mr. 
Replogle had been accumulating Cambria 
shares for his personal investment for years. 
And now lively activities ensued. Finally, one 
Tuesday, the Pennsylvania told Mr. Replogle 
that they would give him until Friday to raise 
the $15,000,000. They would not deal with 
iny syndicate ; they would deal only with him. 

Among others who had spotted the new 
steel wizard was the powerful international 
banking-house of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 
Negotiations were opened by the Kuhn-Loeb- 
Replogle-Campbell combination for the ac- 
quisition of control of the big Lackawanna 
Steel Company, the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, and the Inland Steel Company. 
"he proposal was to merge all these enter- 
prises and also Cambria Steel-into a $250,- 
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000,000. organization, a new steel trust of 
formidable dimensions and capabilities, with 
Replogle as its practical head. 

Another influential group headed by ex- 
President W. E. Corey of the Steel Trust and 
backed by tremendously powerful financial 
interests entered the field and competed for 
control of some of these properties. 

The merger rumors sent the various stocks 
skyward. Cambria shares rose from $60 to $80 
amid much excitement in Wall Street. Wall 
Street dearly loves mergers and merger 
rumors and reports. 

Without warning, the Lackawanna Steel 
people kicked over the traces and refused to 
sell. In half an hour J. Leonard Replogle 
knocked at the office door of Mr. Corey, the 
head of the other merger group. 

“Do you want to buy Cambria?” asked 
Replogle. . 

“I might. How much?” 

“Eighty-one dollars a share.” 

“It’s a go. I'll take it,” said Corey. 

And before the news became known that the 
great Cambria-Lackawanna-Youngstown-In- 
land merger was off Replogle had signed and 
sealed his bargain with Corey—at a price 
higher than the shares had ever reached, even 
during the heat of the merger anticipations. 
When the news leaked out that the combina- 
tion had fallen through the shares naturally 
relapsed. But Replogle had cleaned up over 
$8,000,000 for himself and his associates. _ 

Even the presidency of American Vanadium, 
by far the greatest company of its kind in the 
world, could not absorb all Replogle’s ener- 
gies. The company was doubling and tripling 
and quadrupling its sales all over the globe; 
but he had still greater ambitions—and the 
capital with which to carry them out. He 
acquired the Wharton Steel Company of New 
Jersey, a concern owning three blast-furnaces 
and a twenty-two mile railroad connecting 
the Lackawanna, the Erie and the Jersey Cen- 
tral, a little road which promises to become of 
peculiar value. This latest acquisition of Rep- 


logle owns some 150,000,000 tons of iron ore 


and it is the young steel wizard’s intention 
to develop it into a big steel producer. 


Appointed Director of Steel Supply 

His Government’s call as steel adviser to the 
War Industries Board came to Mr. Replogle 
early in November, and his appointment as 
Director of Steel Supply of the United States 
and Allied Governments followed on Novem- 
ber 14th. 

No sooner had the new Steel Director taken 
office than the heads of every iron and steel 
plant in the United States were called to 
Washington. The prices which the Govern- 
ment and the Allies should pay for various 
products were threshed out at long, laborious 
meetings. Replogle knew exactly what it cost 
to turn out each class of material, he knew 
all about transportation charges, he knew all 
about the location of raw materials. All cards 
were laid on the table face up, and in a busi- 
nesslike way prices were determined. 

Mr. Replogle has said publicly: “The steel 
manufacturers showed a splendid spirit of loy- 
alty. The Steel Corporation, for example, de- 
clared its readiness to start at once turning 
out any orders the Government wanted filled 
in a hurry, leaving the question of price to be 
fixed later. Everybody put patriotism first. 
Even when it was decided to cut prices fifty 
per cent., and even more, as compared with 
the quotations then current, there was little or 
no grumbling. Among those who showed an 
excellent spirit of co-operation were E. H. 
Gary, James A. Farrell, Charles M. Schwab, 
J. A. Topping, W. E. Corey, James A. Camp- 
bell, E. A. S. Clarke, E. G. Grace and A. C 
Dinkey. 

As everybody knows, so much had to be 
undertaken in haste, so many diverse interests 
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had to be consulted, that there had been much 
confusion at Washington in various depart- 
ments in the early stages of the war. One 
of the principal needs was to evolve order out 
of chaos. When directing the sales of Cam- 
bria’s products, Replogle had devised a report- 
form. which showed at a glance each week 
exactly how many orders were on hand, the 
names of the buyers, the tonnage shipped dur- 
ing the week, the orders canceled—everything, 
in short. He sat down and originated a simi- 
lar report-sheet to be filled in weekly by every 
iron and steel plant in the country. Not only 
so, but he classified on a priority basis all 
outstanding orders. Thus, Class A-1 included 
materials needed for the United States Army 
and Navy and emergency shipments for the 
Allies. Class A-2 covered the munition re- 
quirements of the Allies, and so on down the 
list until Class C was reached; this included 
materials wanted by manufacturers of semi- 
essentials or non-essentials. 


Winning War First Consideration 


Steel-Director Replogle can, therefore, sit 
in his office and look upon a clear, detailed 
picture of the whole steel industry of the 
United States. He knows not only what each 
plant is doing, but he can detect when there 
is any slackening of production at a plant— 
and Le immediately finds out the cause. No 
nianufacturer can discriminate in favor of 
Class B or Class C buyers simply because they 
have been old friends. The winning of the war 
is the first and dominant consideration. Every 
plant must keep in step. 

Behind his smile Replogle has a virility, a 
stability and ability which command the re- 
spect of every steel manufacturer in America. 
They have absolute faith in his fairness. They 
are glad to be permitted to deal with a man 
who knows all about their problems and their 
difficulties. And—not unimportant—they like 
him and are prepared to “do it for Rep.,” even 
if it costs extra effort, extra sweat and extra 
money. 

“Say, that’s a furny fellow in that office,” 
the watchman in Replogle’s office building re- 
marked to me. “He stays here all hours of 
the night—and morning. He left at 3.14 the 
other morning and 5.11 another morning.” 

If the United States does not fulfil the 
world’s expectations in its waging of the war. 
the fault will not lie at the door of our steel 
manufacturers or at the door of J. Leonard 
Replogle. 





How to Get Customers by Letter 
(Continued from page 338) 

Now, suppose the woman asks a clerk near- 
by, “Will you tell me, please, what this ma- 
terial is, and how much this dress is?” Is he 
going to say, “Taffeta silk, trimmed with 
Cluny ; new model, $40”? Not if the proprietor 
knows it. He is much more likely to say, 
“This is made of taffeta, madame, and a very 
rich, heavy quality, too. The trimming is the 
real imported Cluny, guaranteed genuine,—see 
how beautifully it is applied at the neck. This 
is a 38-size, and it would just fit you. Won’t 
you try it on? It is one of the very latest 
models and especially becoming to a woman 
of your figure. And the price is only $40— 
wonderful value ; it would cost you half again 
as much if you had it made.” 

If one would say it that way, why not write 
it that way? And allowing for the coldness of 
type replacing the warmth of the voice, we 
should be even more enthusiastic and warm in 
a written description than in a spoken one. 

And so, in considering the matter of selling 
from a Mail Order angle, remember no detail 
is too small to receive earnest attention, and 
consideration must be given to every single 
thing that is said and especially to the manner 
of saying it. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


In the highest financial and indus- 
trial circles more attention is begin- 
ning to be directed towards after-the- 
war business questions. Those who 
look that far ahead are inclined to act 
very cautiously in the way of loading 
themselves up with securities. Here, 
briefly, is what the majority of them 
foresee: 

All governments will, immediately 
peace is assured, cancel munition con- 
tracts as well as orders for other war 
supplies. 

This, in turn, will mean the hurried 
discharge of many thousands of 
workers. On top of this, the millions 
of our able-bodied men now in France 
will begin to return at the rate of 
probably 10,000 a day. 

Unsettlement, not to say disorgani- 
zation, will thus be caused in many 
lines of industry as well as among 
workers, with consequences more or 
less serious. 

So far America has not devoted one- 
third the attention England, Germany 
and France have devoted to invading 
foreign markets. Consequently some 
time may elapse before the transition 
from war-time to peace-time condi- 
tions can be effected here. 

However, in the most responsible 
circles this probable contingency is 
now receiving consideration and com- 
prehensive co-operative steps may be 
taken in the near future to avert all 
unnecessary disorganization. 


AFTER-THE-WAR PROSPECTS. 


The industrial disturbance which 
the signing of the treaty of peace is 
expected to bring will not last very 
long, it is calculated. 

A “rehabilitation boom” is looked 
for. This should particularly benefit 
such industries as steel, copper, elec- 
trical supplies, agricultural machinery, 
rubber, motor trucks, railway equip- 
ment and others whose products will 
be in heavy demand abroad. 

There should also be at home an 
extensive demand for street railway 
materials, building materials, passen- 
ger automobiles, as well as many im- 
ported luxuries and semi-luxuries. 

After this phase, however, a reces- 
sion is feared. Economists disagree as 
to how acute depression is likely to 
become. Some fear very grave hap- 
penings in various countries due to 
acutely burdensome taxation, curtail- 
ment of Governmental expenditures, 
the lowering of wages and, as a corol- 
lary, social discontent. 

Just how far Socialism is likely to 
be introduced in different.countries is 
an unanswerable question. 

One point, perhaps, worth mention- 
ing is that so many concerns have 
lopped off their selling forces because 
their only customer has been the Gov- 
ernment that, when competition again 
sets in, very large numbers of sales- 
men will have to be engaged. 


BUSINESS NOW GOOD 


Business keeps remarkably active 
in nearly every line. Broadly speaking, 
the demand for goods exceeds the sup- 
ply. 

Government restrictions are being 
tightened, as instanced by the decision 
that no more steel will be furnished 
passenger automobile manufacturers 
after January 1, a ruling which, by the 


way, appears to be somewhat too dras- 
tic. Would it not have been better 
had the Government merely insisted 
on being supplied with all the steel it 
requires and leaving the steel manu- 
facturers to use theif own discretion 
in the distribution of surplus stocks? 
The trend towards Government usurp- 
tion of merchandise and the official 
curtailment of the less necessary 
classes of goods has by no means 
reached its end, a fact which business 
interests would do well to keep active- 
ly in mind and seek to adjust them- 
selves to coming possibilities. 

The new draft will interfere con- 
siderably with the available supply of 
workers, yet Washington is handling 
this problem skilfiilly and the read- 
justment should be effected without 
bringing grave demoralization. Women 
are coming forward in large numbers 
to take the place of men, labor-sav- 
ing devices are being freely intro- 
duced. non-essential businesses are 
reducing their forces, old men and 
young boys are being recruited for 
business jobs, and in one way or an- 
other the labor problem is working 
out as well as could have been ex- 
pected. 

The Government’s new plan for sup- 
plying large employers with all their 
unskilled labor appears to be operating 
smoothly, and once it has been ex- 
tended to skilled workers very valu- 
able reform ought to be effected. One 
result should be to check the frenzied 
competition for workers and the at- 
tendant skyrocketing of wages. 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Crop conditions as a whole are well 
above the average. There will also be 
plenty of cotton to go round. 

Money holds around 6 per cent. for 
stock market and for short-date com- 
mercial purposes, but new issues or 
notes and bonds have to show a yield 
of from 7 to 8 per cent. in order to 
attract investors. The response to re- 
eent offerings, however, has been 
satisfactory. 

Thus far the very important ques- 
tion of impending taxes has been 
viewed calmly. The feeling is that the 
proposals of the House will not be 
final, but that taxation legislation will 
be largely rewritten by the Senate. 
Business leaders are fairly confident 
that common sense will prevail in 
Congress and that reasonable care 
will be taken not to injure business 
unnecessarily. 

The Liberty Loan campaign, which 
starts on September 28, will doubtless 
interfere more or less with normal 
business activities during the three 
weeks it will run. 

On the whole, sentiment concerning 
the near future remains moderately 
cheerful. The notable victories won 
on the battlefront, however, are caus- 
ing more heed to be paid to post- 
bellum considerations, as there is a 
growing hope that Germany’s civil 
and military morale will collapse all 
of a sudden sooner than a month or 
two ago could have been regarded as 
possible, 


It still remains true that invest- 


ments can be selected to yield a high 
income for the present and embody- 
ing strong possibilities of future ap- 
preciation in market value. 








The new National Cash 
Register is the greatest 
organizer ever invented 
for a retail business. 
It is a war-time necessity 
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W. H. BOOTH 


TO PROMOTE 


Its sponsors believe that the launch- 
ing of the United States Council of 
State Banking Associations at St. 
Louis recently, will be productive of 
some of the most important construc- 
tive steps of the present era of our 
banking history. 

The name only partially indicates 
the scope of this undertaking which 
is under the direction of some of the 
biggest banking leaders in the country. 
Primarily, the purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to obtain such constructive 
legislation, state and national as will 
foster and promote the growth of the 
state chartered banking institutions. 
These form a distinctive and vitally 
important part of the banking system 
of the country. The war has added 
importance to their activities and func- 
tions which are in many respects es- 
sentially different from those of na- 
tional banks, and thus the necessity 
for constructive legislation has become 
greater than ever. 

The state chartered institutions in- 
cluding the state banks and trust com- 
panies and savings banks, represent 
the vast total of over. $20,000,000,000 in 
resources. Numerically they are the 
strongest element in -the banking 
system in the country. 

There. has -been in some quarters a 
misconception of the character of the 
organization,. in that the impression 
was gained ‘that it was a sort of op- 
position movement against the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. - Nothing is 
farther from the truth however, ac- 
cording- to the organizers of the new 
Council. They simply believe that there 
are-.important -interests of the. state 
chartered. banking institution’, and the 
public. they -serve, which can be best 
conserved by_an organization “single 
in. its purpose to protect and further 
those distinctive interests.” ._To quote 
Francis H. Sisson, secretary of the 
Council and vice-president of the 
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FRANCIS H. SISSON 


U. S. Council of State Banking Associations 
Sponsored by Country’s Leading Bankers 


Guaranty Trust Co., the largest state 
chartered institution in the country. 
“The United States Council of State 
Banking Associations was not con- 
ceived in any spirit of opposition to 
the American Bankers’ Association or 
the Federal Reserve. System or any 
other existing banking organization, 
but rather to co-operate with them 
while providing an organization sub- 





GEORGE W. ROGERS 


ject to the direction of the state char- 
tered banking institutions and which 
might speak constructively for that 
¢lass of financial institutions. 

“The organization effected is a 


simple one, providing for representa- 
tion by states in annual conferences, 
and direction by a representative ex- 
ecutive committee selected from the 
several Federal Reserve districts. No 
over ambitious program has been out- 
lined, but it is the hope of the organ- 
izers that out of this organization may 
come useful service to the financial 
interests of the country, in fairness to 





WILLIAM McFERRAN 


all and in furtherance of the common 
interest.” 

The leading personalities in the 
Council are men of prominence 
throughout. the country and their 


W. B. BOULTON 


STATE BANKS’ INTERESTS 


names lend it the highest prestige and 
importance. ° 

The officers are: president, W. H. 
Booth who is vice-president of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal., one of the largest banks 
on the Pacific Coast; vice-presidents, 
Wm. McFerran, vice-president of the 
State Savings Bank, Topeka, Kansas; 
and George W. Rogers, vice-president 
of the Bank of Commerce, Little Rock, 


Ark.; Secretary, Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust, Co., 
New York; treasurer, William B. 
Boulton, vice-president Morristown 


Trust Co., Morristown, N. J. 

Among the prominent directors are 
Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York; Malcolm Mc- 
Griffin, president Fidelity Title & Trust 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; George H. Earle, 
president Finance Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John S. Drum, president Savings 
Union Bank & Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The purposes and scope of the organ- 
ization as set forth in the resolutions 
adopted by delegates from 33 states 
who assembled at St. Louis last month 
to confer on the organization of the 
Council, follow in part: 

“Whereas, the extraordinary con- 
ditions through which -the world is 
now passing, have developed new 
problems and greater responsibilities 
which must be met and solved by the 
bankers of the United States, and fully 
realizing that the welfare of the nation 
can best be served by the fullest ex- 
tension of both the national and state 
banks’ systems, neither system con- 
flicting with the other, but each co- 
operating with and assisting the other 
in financing the war, in developing 
our natural resources and in extending 
our commerce; Therefore, be it 

“Resolved: That we recommend that 
the state banks, trust companies and 

(Continued on page 358.) 
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Two new leaflets: 


1. Federal Tax on Corporate Undivided Profits. 


2. Federal Income Tax Certificates Defined and 
Explained. 

The first-named leaflet is needed by all corporations hav- 
ing undivided profits or surplus for a preceding taxable 
year. 

The second tells what every bond owner, individual or 
corporate, must do when collecting interest on any bonds 
other than U. S. Government, State or municipal bonds. 


Either leaflet will be sent upon request 


The National City Company 
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How Will Your Own Securities 
Stand the War Tax Strain? 


e companies Expert guidance on these and all other 
To viet sonaptiens oe a mee qua and specific questions affecting 


. ow 
entitied under New Tax Schedules? How Sentra) Pree ata Fre 
by the new taxes? Is the company’s posi- FORBES MAGAZINE INVESTORS’ SER- 
tion strong enough to warrant the expec- © VICE DEPARTMENT. 
tation that taxes can be met and divi- Owing to the large number of sub- 
dends continued? Do you know what the = scribers frequently desiring a_ limited 
general effect of Tax Legislation will be summary of a stock’s position, or merely 
on your investments? an answer to one or two specific ques- 
tions of current market interest, we have 
It is very important that the position decided to make a new and more flexible 
of each company with respect to the 1918 schedule of charges for the Investors’ 
tax program be analyzed separately. Service as follows: 


Summary and opinion on one stock........... tah epsdeeawonuan $2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks..........++.eeesseeeees 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any sum, with selection and 

i description of stocks or bonds considered most suitable.... 5.00 


Complete analysis and report on the investment and specula- 
tive position of any security. .(Estimate furnished upon request) 


Investors’ Service 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York 














Get the Right Angle 


in shaping your business or your career. Understand 
the trend of the times and learn to judge the value 
of men and events. Shape your course accordingly. 


“Finance, Business and the Business of Life” 


by B. C. Forbes, will ei 2 you in this. Some of the chapters are: 
The basis of success; who gets the big plums?. 4 sure thing In 
Wall Street; can an honest man stay in business? success on $25.00 
a week, etc. Price, $1.50 postpaid. Sent free for examination. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 























_ Compare Your Life 


to the life of those who have achieved most in this world. Learn how they 
met obstacles, vhat they advise other men to do. The story of their trials 
and triumphs will be a source of renewed hope to you. 


* ° 99 
“Stories of Achievement 
6 vols., 1,200 pages; cloth. The entire set, $3.00 postpaid. 
Life, methods and pemeiies of mankind's great leaders: 
Edison, Stanley, rwin, Jefferson, Franklin, Grant, 
Dickens, Rousseau, etc. Sent free for examination. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








E have continually urged 
WW manufacturers and others 


handling non-war products 
to bestir themselves to readjust their 
plants on a war-time basis, and partic- 
ularly to endeavor to secure war 
work. The wisdom of such exhorta- 
tion is becoming more apparent every 
week. Official announcement that no 
steel will be furnished manufacturers 
of passenger automobiles after New 
Year caused astonishment in many 
directions, yet this drastic step will 
doubtless be followed by others of a 
like nature, for the whole trend is to 
divert all our national energies into 
war channels. The more stupendous 
the effort exercised now and the more 
men we can pour into France the soon- 
er will the war be over, so that, in the 
end, thoroughgoing measures now will 
prove profitable. Incidentally, the 
automobile manufacturers can look 
forward to a redoubled demand for 
passenger cars after the war as a 
consequence of the war-time closing 
down which, necessarily or unneces- 
sarily, has been ordered. Moreover, it 
should be possible for every alert mo- 
tor car manufacturer to discover “es- 
sential” uses for his plant. 


N our opinion the cost of living 
will fall rather than rise further. 
The news that the Allied Govern- 

ments are to take over the entire 


British potato crop with a view to 
keeping down the price and to reduc- 
ing the necessary imports of potatoes 
from oversea is significant. Mr. 
Hoover’s conferences with the Euro- 
pean authorities unquestionably will 
bring about further international co- 
operation in handling food supplies 
for the purpose of eliminating unrea- 
sonable competition and abnormal ad- 
vances in prices. The world’s crops 
this year are above the average. And 
consumption has been materially cur- 
tailed in most countries either through 
official regulation or, as in the United 
States, through coaxing rather than 
coercion. In the aggregate, several 
million tons of food formerly wasted 
will be saved. The violent upward 
movement in wages has likewise been 
for the most part checked, so that al- 
together there is a fair prospect that 
our household bills from now on will 
be lower rather than higher. 


ATRIOTICALLY responding to 
Professor Garfield’s appeal, the 
writer, in common with most 

others, ordered his full winter’s sup- 
ply of coal several months ago. Only 
the “first third” has been delivered so 
far and anxious inquiries as to when 
the second third will be forthcoming 
have elicited no comforting assur- 
ances. “We can’t get supplies. All our 
customers have not yet got their first 
third,” is the dealer’s stock reply. The 
coal outlook is so alarming that there 
should be loud and vigorous demands 
that the authorities address them- 
selves to the problem with the most 
aggressive zeal and the most incisive 
insistency until the situation has been 
straightened out beyond danger of 
complication once frost and snow 
come. Fuel is so basic, so vital, so all- 
pervading and essential for the con- 
duct of the nation’s industries that 


the threatened famine warrants as 
much attention as the shipping out- 
look warranted months ago, when 
public agitation brought about the ap- 
pointment of a master mind to clear 
away all obstacles to floodtide produc- 
tion. The coal situation demands the 
selection of a Schwab to grapple with 
it. The suffering public learned to their 
cost last winter that the existing Fuel 
Administration was hopelessly unfit 
for its tasks. We want no “Garfield 
Mondays” this winter. We are now 
getting ships; we are now getting 
aeroplanes. Let us now get coal. 


 aeeae ge work is being accom- 
plished by A. Mitchell Palmer, 

Alien-Property Custodian. En- 
terprise after enterprise is being taken 
over after painstaking investigation 
into their camouflaged enemy owner- 
ship. Revelations concerning the secret 
Germanic control of metal, clothing 
and other concerns show that the 
most subtle and most elaborate inge- 
nuity has been exercised by enemy 
aliens in this field. Would not the 
work of Mr. Palmer’s organization, 
therefore, be distinctly lightened if 
those who make false statements, or 
who by other means wilfully mislead 
the Government, were prosecuted and 
punished mercilessly? How tenderly, 
think you, would Germany deal with 
any American interests in Germany 
who tried to fool the ruling authori- 
ties? If the law as it stands does not 
make it easy to throw this class of 
cheats into prison, then have the law 
amended. No nonsense, no humbug, no 
fooling, no misrepresentation should 
be tolerated from either enemy aliens 
or enemy sympathizers intent upon 
hoodwinking the Government and the 
people of this country. 


O far Government management 
S hasn’t wrought any railroad 
miracles. We are still told that 
lack of transportation is partly re- 
sponsible for the continued shortage 


of coal. Every store which cannot 
supply goods asked for explains that, 
although ‘the goods were ordered in 
plenty of time, they have been held 
up in transit. And we all know how 
painfully passenger service has de- 
teriorated. Also, we all know to our 
cost how much the price of railway 
tickets has gone up. Perhaps there 
will be improvement now that the 
overworked Mr. McAdoo has returned 
to duty. As was inevitable, he shoul- 
dered so many responsibilities that 
his health gave way and he was 
obliged to go away for a complete 
rest. The public are patriotic enough 
to be willing to submit to any and al! 
reasonable curtailment of railway 
facilities in order that the war may be 
waged more effectively. At the same 
time the exhibition made thus far by 
our Governmental railway managers 
is not calculated to make the public 
clamor for the permanent adoption of 
Government ownership once the war 
is over. We are now paying much 
more and getting much less for ou: 
money than under the former regime. 





A patriot is not measured by the 
amount of Liberty Bonds he puts up 
for bail—Wall St. Journal. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


The decision of the International 
Harvester Company of New Jersey to 
execute the District Court’s dissolution 
decree without further appeal has 
focused attention on the Harvester 
shares and revived a number of inter- 
esting topics for investors to mull 
over. 

Among these is the inevitable dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of hidden 
assets to be exposed by dissolution. 
Wall Street always has in mind the 
gold mines of earning power that were 
uncovered in the form of subsidiary 
companies when the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco companies were dis- 
solved. 

Then there is newly awakened inter- 
est in the peace prospects of these 
companies. Naturally consideration of 
this phase of the Harvester stocks 
opens up a subject for discussion 
which applies to all of the listed shares 
representing the agricultural supply 
industry. 


ESSENTIALLY PEACE STOCKS 


None is more substantially allied 
with peaceful pursuits. Tillers of the 
oil are the direct antithesis of warri- 
yrs, and have been from time imme- 
morial. 

So stocks of companies like those of 
he two Harvester companies: Virginia 
Carolina Chemical and American Agri- 
cultural Chemical (the two leading fer- 
tilizer concerns) and Deere & Co. 
famous as plow makers) are essen- 
tially, peace stocks. 

The preferred shares of these com- 
panies, five in all, represent the cream 
of the investment issues of this class. 
They are rock-ribbed and may be 
bought without any qualms as to the 
safety of either principal or interest. 
Owing to war market conditions alone, 
they are selling at prices which under 
any ordinary circumstances would look 
extremely attractive. 

The International Harvester com- 
panies, it seems, are to set at nought 
the traditions of Humpty Dumpty. For 
not only will the New Jersey company 
break off some of its subsidiaries by 
order of the court, but it intends to 
remerge with the International Har- 
vester Cotporation which was segre- 
gated in 1913. The Corporation at that 
time took control of the export busi- 
ness built up by the parent concern. 
It has since confined its selling opera- 
tions entirely to foreign fields while 
the New Jersey company has con- 
tinued to sell its machinery, without 
howevever, taking any part in the dis- 
tribution abroad. The business of the 
New Jersey company has grown won- 
derfully, and that of the corporation 
has also increased. But the latter was 
engaged in developing Russian markets 
and its losses due to the turmoil of 
war and revolution in that country 
have been enormous. They are reck- 
oned by the company at no less than 
$13,941,000 of which $10,436,000 was writ- 
ten off in the report for 1917. This 
absorbed all the earnings and $1,350,000 
besides in that year. 

With the two Harvester concerns 
reunited, advantages would accrue to 
both. Duplication of expenses would 
be dorie away with in a large measure. 
The combined financial resources of 
both companies would be helpful in 
testoring the broken fortunes of the 
corporation in Europe after the war. 
And the joint efforts of both companies 
focused on the development of the for- 
tign and domestic business, should re- 
sult in a big expansion. The European 
field, without doubt, will prdve lucra- 


Stocks of the Harvesting Machinery and 
Agricultural Supply Companies Which 
Are Rock-Ribbed—Essentially 
Peace Stocks 
By LAURENCE BEECH 


gions of the United States, the com- 
pany owns extensive iron ore mines, 
coke works, blast furnaces, timber 
lands and saw mills. The table here- 
with shows the tremendous earning 
power back of the $30,000,000 preferred. 

While the earning power of the New 
Jersey Company is apparently greater 
than that of the Corporation, the two 
preferred issues sell at about the same 
prices in the market and the proposed 
exchange for the purposes of effecting 
the merger, it is understood, will be 


tive after the war, not to mention Asia, 
Africa and South America. Of course 
there is no question as to the sustuired 
demand for agricultural machinery 
throughout America. 


DEMAND INCREASES STEADILY 


Factors of importance in the in- 
creased demand for farm machinery 
are the stimulation which the world- 
wide food shortage has given to crop 
raising, and the tendency toward the 
use of efficient mechanical equipment 








to replace man power, especially in on the basis of share for share. The 
Essential Peace Stock’ Investments 
Earnings Earnings 
Geenntain yal st 
international Harvester Co. of New Jersey, en te a 
Lah BS ity be RS CEI ie cael 8.31 03% 
International Harvester Corp.. Pfd........ 019-714 +30.29% " C4n 
American Agr culture Chem., Pfd......... 13.78 % 20.10% 6 6.5% 
Virginia-Carolina Chem., Pfd............ 16.94% 23.27% 8 7.6% 
ROUGE; Ws FER 5004s oem bbe Shs Ges deo 10.60% 13.71% 7 7.4% 


*Five-year average. 


tDoes not allow for extraordinary war losses written off. 








this country, Canada, and certain parts 
of Europe. A straw pointing in the 
same direction can be seen in the 
preparations on the part of automobile 
makers to go into the tractor manufac- 
turing field. The increased sale of 
tractors will doubtless be reflected in 
an increased demand for automatic 
farming machinery, such as the Har- 
vester companies sell. 

That the severe strain on the com- 
pany on account of the war has not 
endangered the preferred dividend of 
the International Harvester Corpora- 
tion, attests to the excellency of the 
management and the conservative pol- 
icy which has made possible the build- 
ing up of a large surplus reserve out 
of which the dividend could be main- 
tained despite extraordinary losses. 

Allowing even for maximum losses 
to plants in “Russia and occupied 
French territory, where the Germans 
have presumably appropriated the 
Harvester factories for their own uses, 
the $30,000,000 preferred stock of the 
Harvester Corporation would be amply 
fortified in assets and earning power. 
For the company owns a collection of 
valuable plants in the United States 
devoted to the manufacture of gasoline 
and oil engines, tractors, auto-wagons, 
cream separators, wagons and tillage 
and planting implements. These com- 
prise the so-called “new lines” which 
were developed shortly before or sub- 
sequent to the former segregation. 
Besides, the Harvester Corporation has 


plants in Canada and Sweden intact, 


and selling agencies in various Euro- 
pean countries, Australia and New 
Zealand. It is only a question of time 
before the entire foreign business 
should be restored to a stable basis. 


STRENGTH OF NEW JERSEY CO 


The preferred stock of International 
Harvester Company of New Jersey is 
practically in an impregnable position 
and will remain so after the detach- 
ment of the subsidiary companies or- 
dered sold, for these represent but a 
small proportion of the immensely val- 
uable assets, good-will and earning 
power. Besides gigantic harvester 
works and twine mills, strategically 
located to serve the agricultural re- 


reason for the equality of valuation is 
obviously due to the belief that the 
situation now confronting the Har- 
vester Corporation in the foreign fields 
is only temporary. 


American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany is the controlling factor in the 
fertilizer business, in the northern sec- 
tions of the country. The company 
owns and operates 43 plants located 
mostly in the eastern and central 
states. It owns also extensive phos- 
phate deposits in Florida and Tennes- 
see. Phosphate is a component part of 
fertilizer. 

Dividends have been paid continu- 
ously on the preferred stock since 1899. 
Despite the great prosperity that has 
come to the company as a result of 
war demands and prices, the greatest 
development of its business should fol- 
low peace. 


Virginia Carolina Chemica! Company 
caters to the fertilizer demands of the 
South and Southwest more particu- 
larly. Its plants. equipped with facili- 
ties for rail and water transportation, 
are located in ten states. In addition 
to its fertilizer business the Virginia 
company is a large factor in the cotton 
seed oil business out of which it has 
reaped record breaking profits since 
the war. 

Dividends have been paid regularly 
on the preferred stock for over 20 
years, and it is regarded as one of the 
most stable of industrial preferred 
stocks. 


Deere & Company is a newer con- 
cern than the others discussed, having 
been organized in its present rorm in 
1911. It controls, however, one of the 
oldest brands of farm implements in 
the country. The company’s exténsive 
factories, lumber yards and experimen- 
tal farm at Moline, Illinois, occupy 
nearly 100 acres. Plants are also 
owned and operated in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, New York 
and Canada. The lines comprise all 
kinds of farm implements, harvesting 
machinery, wagons, etc. 

Conservatism and progression has 
marked the management of this com- 
pany. There is every ason to regard 
the preferred stock as a prime invest- 
ment. 





For July cash receipts in the Treas- 
ury Department from sales of war 
savings and thrift stamps surpassed 
all previous records, totaling $211,- 
417,942.61, or $2 for every man, woman 
and child in America. 

* * * 

A country worth fighting for is a 
country worth saving for. Buy Thrift 
Stamps. 

x * * 


In the June report of Wm. Morris, 
Imbrie & Co. the condition of the 
country is summarized briefly by 
tables showing: 1. Business condi- 
tions as measured in dollars. 2. Busi- 
ness measured in actual volume. 3. 
Commodity price situation. 4. Money 
market. 5. Investment situation. 


New Publications 


The following publications are now ready 
for distribution and will be sent on request: 


Federal Tax on Undistributed 


Net Income of Corporations 


Every corporation subject to Federal Income Tax is required tu file a 
return for the purpose of the assessment of the tax on undistributed net 


income. 


This b-oklet ccntains a summary of important rulings cf the 


Treasury Department, and also the section of the law applying to this tax. 


Capital Issues Committee 
Rules and Regulations 


The rules and regulations of the Capital Issues Committee are reprinted 


in full in this booklet. 


(A svnopsis and c-mplete text cf the Act of 


April 5. 1918, creating the War Finance Corporati»n and the Capital Issues 
Committee, are in our booklet entitled “War Finance Corporation Act.”) 


Our leaflet, “Publications of Current Interest,” gives 
a complete list of our printed matter now available. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. . OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 


Capital and Surplus - 
Resources more than - 


LONDON OFFICE 
32 Lombard &t., E. C. 


PARIS OFFICE 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


Conservative 
Investments 


61 Broadway, New York 
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ON TO 
STANDARD OIL INVESTORS 
ISSUES L ON REQUEST 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & Co: 


Dealers in Standard Ol! Securities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad St., N. Y. 


WEEKLY 
SUMMARY 


WILL BE 
MAILED 











Permanent 
Monthly Income 


of $25 
can be had for 
about $3,800 
invested in 50 shares of 
CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 


‘ Cities Service Company is. one of the 
largest and strongest Oil and Public = 
ity Organizations in America. 

will afford a maximum of stability, in 
times of uncertainty. 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earnings 
Statements 


Write for Circular FM-90 


Henry ead 


Company 
60 Wall Street 

















J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER ROCHESTER 


ALBANY SARATOGA 
ATLANTIC CITY « SYRACUSE 
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HUGHES & DIER 
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Chicago Board of Trade 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


Danger of Overextension of Bull Position 
on Victory Optimism 


By FOUR 


The fact that security prices, at the 
beginning of the great allied counter 
offensive last month, made an ex- 
tremely cautious response to the turn 
in the tide of battle, showed how un- 
expected was the brilliance of General 
Foch’s achievement. The practical 
failure of the market to discount this 
news, was evidence of the Wall Street’s 
miscalculation of the extent of the 
victory. After it became apparent that 
the German retirement was develop- 
ing into a retreat and that it was pos- 
sible the Hun would be swept back 
to the Hindenburg line from where 
his spring campaign started, prices 
rose rather sharply. 

Wall Street’s view of the situation 
at this writing is very optimistic and 
has accounted for the spread of rather 
confident bullish sentiment in specula- 
tive quarters on the theory that peace 
is brought much nearer. But conser- 
vative market interests are cautioning 
against overestimating the results ob- 
tained up tothis time. 


TOO MUCH OPTIMISM HARMFUL 


The nation’s commercial, business 
and financial affairs are so indissolu- 
bly linked with Wall Street, that elation 
there spreads its influence throughout 
the country. And the business of con- 
ducting the war is yet too serious a 
problem to admit of our energies and 
resources being directed in an undue 
measure to speculation in the stock 
market. It is important to consider 
the danger of an extended bull posi- 
tion in the light of what might happen 
in the event that the optimistic hopes 
on which a speculative boom was 
built, were not realized. Inevitably 
a sharp check would be administered 
to the advance. The harmful effects 
to general business and war work 
which followed would accentuate the 
evil consequences. 

In various ways the governmenic is 
indicating its disregard of the pos- 
sibility of early peace. It is preparing 
to raise from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 more 
fighting men through a revision of 
the draft age limits. It is planning to 
levy larger taxes and to raise more 
money through loans. It is ordering 
suspension of nonessential industries 
anti commandeering all available plant 
space for war work. It is urging econ- 
omy in the use of fuel, food and cloth- 
ing on the part of the private con- 
sumer, so that a shortage of these 
vital necessities for our armies may 
be guarded against. 


DON’T OVERDO BUYING 


There is no question that a mainten- 
ance of an open market for securities 
of all kinds is necessary, in order that 
the credit channels of the nation be 
not blocked up. It is also desirable 
that a steady undertone characterize 
the markets so that capital, which is 
notoriously timid, be not unnecessarily 
alarmed. And that is the kind of a 
market that patriotic and far-sighted 
banking interests wish to have. It 
may be assumed pretty confidently 
that they will not be in sympathy 
with or lend their support to any big 
bull demonstration in stocks, unless 
indeed the military happenings give 
more positive cause to anticipate a 
shortening of the war. 


The soundest counsel therefore 


SQUARE 


would appear to be to avoid extended 
commitments on the long side. Pur- 
chases made for investment or semi- 
investment are the most patriotic and 
safest under present circumstances. 

In this category are included the 
stocks of companies whose business 
will benefit by peace, for such stocks 
may be bought with the idea of holding 
until after the war to realize profits. 
The agricultural implement companies 
and fertilizer concerns are leaders of 
this group. Comment on some of the 
preferred issues is made in another 
column. Thé common stocks of Vir- 
ginia Carolina Chemical, American 
Agriculture Chemical and _ Interna- 
tional Harvester have recently had 
good advances and are high, measured 
by pre-war standard, but in view of the 
sustained earning power which they 
should show after the war, there is 
reason to believe that in time they 
will register much higher levels. 


The motor stocks have more than 
ever become entitled to the peace clas- 
sification so far as the long pull in- 
vestor is concerned. While they will 
be compelled to suspend the manu- 
facture of pleasure cars under the 
government’s most recent priority rul- 
ing, they have been promised enough 
government business to occupy all 
plant space so left vacant. Drastic 
curtailment of pleasure car manufac- 
ture will of course mean further read- 
justment in automobile plants, and 
after the war it cannot be expected 
that regular business can at once be 
put on as efficient a basis as it was be- 
fore the war. On the other hand there 
will be created a deficit in the supply 
of automobiles which will mean that 
the companies will be supplied with 
all the business they can handle direct- 
ly after the war. Such business will 
carry them over the readjustment per- 
iod, that may prove depressing to 
manufacturers whose war orders will 
not be immediately replaced with peace 
orders. Theh the motor companies 
will be ready to catch at its start the 
incoming tide of prosperity that should 
accompany the reconstruction boom. 


MOTOR TRUCK STOCKS. 


A certain class of motors, the truck 
concerns, will not be affected by the 
priority orders, since their production 
is already going to the government and 
is recognized as essential. White 
Motors, as this goes to press, is selling 
at a new high level for the year. The 
indications are that the position of 
this stock and Pierce Arrow, the other 
important representative of the truck 
field, are being better appreciated. 

Copper stocks have shown signs of 
a revival of interest, as, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the government did 
not approve of the most recent ap- 
plication for an increase in the price 
of the metal, it is seen that the larger 
companies are making better returns 
in earnings. This is due to the ex- 
panded output. As production is likely 
to continue on a larger scale than last 
year when unusual difficulties beset 
mining operations, it would appear that 
holders of such stocks as Ray, Ana- 
conda, Utah, Kennecott and Inspira- 
tion, could. rely on the maintenance 
of present dividends. On that basis 
these stocks are regarded as selling 
low enough, 


~ 








ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd Lot 
customers is the same as that 
extended to purchasers of 100 
shares or more. 


The advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in our 
“booklet F-37 “Odd Lot Buy- 
ing.”’ 


Pactsborne & pPicadis 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
4 WALL STREET TEL. 4590 RECTOR 

















New Partial Payment 


Combinations 


All Baby Bonds. 


Government, municipal, railroad, 
public utility and industrial. 


Diversified for safety and yielding 
514% to 8%. 

Requiring initial deposits of $10 
to $50. 


Monthly payments; $5 to $25. 
Send for Circular M-67 
“Partial Payment Bond Suggestions” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 











TO PROMOTE INTERESTS 


(Continued from page 355.) 
private banks and savings banks locat- 
ed in the several states, form a state 
organization for the purpose of con- 
serving and protecting those local 
privileges and interests which have 
been developed and become inherent 
in state financial institutions; and for 
the further purpose of securing such 
legislation as may be necessary to 
perfect the state banking systems. 

“That this council co-operate with 
the American Bankers’ Association 
and the bankers’ associations of the 
several states in all matters affecting 
banking interests. 

“That we renew and faite our 
allegiance to Woodrow Wilson, the 
Commander in Chief of our army and 
navy. We pledge ‘all that we are and 
all that we have’ to a victorious ter- 
mination of the great conflict between 
medieval autocracy and the free people 
of the world. In our organized capac- 
ity we stand ready to respond in the 
future, as state banks have responded 
in the past, to every call made by our 
Government for either moral support 
or financial aid.” 

Article I. of the articles of associa- 
tion of the Council further sets forth 
its objects as follows: 

“The object of this organization shall 
be to promote the general efficiency 
and welfare of the American banking 
system, to obtain co-operation between 
states and with the National Govern- 
ment in securing sound, uniform and 
constructive legislation both state and 
national, and to bring about a general 
strengthening of the banking, financial 
and general economic condition of the 
nation.” 

The United States Council of State 
Banking Associations, judging by the 
objects for which it was formed and 
the men who have been selected to 
carry those objects into effect, is 
destined to become a powerful and 
influential, constructive force in the 
banking world. 
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of Appreciation! 


CAPITAL $350,00022 
SURPLUS & PROFITS $500,000 2 


THE Crry NATIONAL BANK 


FRANCIS .J. REITZ. Pexsimext 
C.B. ENLOW, Vick -Pursinest. 


SLID Raw EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
February 11, 1918. 





Rand, Moc Nally & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: - 


Permit me to express a bit of un- 
solicited appreciation of the February number 
of the Bankers’ Monthly which has just come to my 
desk. In addition to being attractive and well 
arranged, the matter contained so impressed me with 
its general usefulness that I took my pencil and 
checked the articles which I thought would be of 
general interest to a banker regardless of the size 
of his institution or of his experience in the pro- 
fession. There were fourteen articles that appealed 
to me as being in this class besides a number of 
smaller items which should not be overlooked. Tak- 
ing it all in all this number of the Bankers' Month- 
ly has appealed to me as being one of the best numbers 


of a- financial publication that has come under my 


observation. " 
me AGM ar 
Bsa/S. Cashier. 


Twenty-five thousand bank men read The Bankers’ Monthly every month. It is “The 
Magazine of the Banking Business’—filled with articles telling how successful bank- 
ers cut costs, save labor and increase profits. 


It shows what these bankers are doing to install labor-saving systems; how they 
distribute and classify administrative expense; how they classify overhead, and how 
they determine the cost of opening accounts—checking and savings. 


It tells how to analyze costs in different departments, and how to buy supplies to the 
best advantage. It gives instructive plans for developing new business and examples 
of effective bank advertising. 


An unexcelled medium for advertisers desiring to reach the Banking Field. Let us 
send you a sample copy. 


Rand, McNally & Company 


Philip J. Syms, Eastern Advertising Manager — 40 East 22nd Street, New York 
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The German Idea 


HALL this war make Germany’s word the highest law 
in the world? 


Read what she expects. Here are the words of her 
own spokesmen. 


Then ask yourself where Germany would have the United 
States stand after the war. 


Shall we bow to Germany’s 
ambition? 

No. The German idea must be so completely crushed 
that it will never again rear its venomous head. 


It’s a fight, as the President said, ‘‘to the last dollar, the 
last drop of blood.” 


Americans, know the essential war facts! Your government has itself undertaken to 
give them to you. The Committee on Public Information has published a series of 
pamphlets, as follows. Any two sent upon request to the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C 


THE AMERICAN IDEA 
The President’s Flag Day Speech, With 
Evidence of Germany’s Plans. 32 pages 
The War Message and the Facts Behind 
It. 32 pages. 
The Nation in Arms. 16 pages 
Why We Fight Germany. 
War, Labor and Peace. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMAPFPION 
8 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ses is Stead x ~ 


wishes —assist German 


THE GERMAN IDEA 


Conquest and Kultur. 160 Pages. 

German War Practices. 96 pages. 

Treatment of German Militarism and 
German Critics. 


The German War Code. 


Contributed through 
i of 5 Aeros, 
United States Gov't 
Committee on Public 
Inform: tion. 


George Creel,Chairman 
= ~ The Secretary of State 
= = The Secretary of 

= The Secretary of the 
avy. 


























This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
THE PUBLISHERS OF FORBES MAGAZINE 











“The German race is called to bind the 
earth under its control, to exploit the natural 
resources and the physical powers of man, to 
use the passive races in subordinate capacity 
for the development of Kultur.”—Ludwtg 
Woltman, Politische Anthropoligie, 1903. 


“Our German Fatherland (to) which I 
hope it will be granted, through the har- 
monious co-operation of princes and peoples, 


_ of its armies and its citizens, to become in 


the future as closely united, as powerful and 
as authoritative as once the Roman world- 
empire was.” — Kaiser’s speech, Imperial 
Limes Museum, Saalburg, October 11, 1900. 


“Germany’s greatness makes it impossible 
for her to do without the ocean, but the 
ocean also proves that even in the distance, 
and on tts farther side, without Germany 
and the German Emperor no great decision 
dare henceforth be taken.” —Kazser’s speech, 
Kiel, July 3rd, 1900. 


“Tf ever the course of world history has- 
tened to bestow upon an undertaking what 
I might cali the historical seal of approval, 
then this was the case when, directly after 
the voting of the naval budget, first the 
Spanish-American war, then the disturbance 
in Samoa, and then the war in South Africa 
put our oversea interests at such different 
points in serious embarrassment, and fate 
proved it all before our eyes, You will un- 
derstand, gentlemen, that in my official and 
—— position, I cannot say much and 
that I cannot dot all my i’s. You will all 
understand me if I say that fate showed us 
at more than one point on this globe how 
urgently necessary was the increase of our 

navy which took place two years ago, and how 
wise and patriotic it was of this high assembly 
to assent to the Government bill of that time 
(1898).”——Von Buelow in the Reichstag, 1898. 




















